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Chapter Five 
A fairly good day 


deed to have resisted, as he did, 

the appeal of the first assembly at 
Lincoln High. The big auditorium, 
with its crowded balconies and main 
floor, its orchestra and ample stage on 
which any kind of spectacle might 
momentarily appear, should in itself 
have interested him. But he brooded 
on his wrongs and paid no heed. 

Dr. Brander, the principal, briefly 
but cordially greeted the new fresh- 
man class. “Welcome, boys, to your 
own school!” he said. “The more you 
make it your own, the more you run 
it yourselves, the less work there will 
be for us, the faculty, and the happier 
we shall feel. It gives me great pleas- 
ure, therefore, to let the boys of the 
Arista League take charge of the as- 
sembly. Introducing the Arista League, 
I want to say just this: 

“Some of us cheer the good athlete. 
Some of us honor the good student. 
We all like the boy whose heart and 
mind are big enough to take in things 
outside his own private interests. But 
the boy who is all those things—ath- 
lete, student and good citizen—is the 
salt of the earth. Arista, the best—that’s 
what he is. And the Arista League 
is made up of just such boys. Each 
year you, students of Lincoln High 
School, together with the faculty and 
those already in the league, decide 
together what new boys are worthy of 
the honor of being admitted. We, the 
faculty, are happy to give over to your 
chosen best as much of the conduct of 
the school as they are able to handle.” 

Several youths, brisk, clean-limbed, 
eager-eyed and friendly, took their 
places on the stage. A cheer leader 
leaped to his feet in the audience. “A 
locomotive for the Aristas, fellows!” 
he cried. “Are you ready?” 

Two thousand boys rose and to the 
rhythm of the cheer leader’s waving 
boomed out, at first slowly, then with 
gathering speed, “L-I-N—C-O-L-N!” 
The big hall vibrated with the pound- 
ing rhythm of the two thousand shout- 
ing voices. With the last note the or- 
chestra, the pipe organ and the school 
swung into the strains of Lincoln For- 
ever! 

Jimmy would have been less than 
human had he remained indifferent to 
the splendid tribute. Any boy who had 
in him all the qualities attributed to 
the Aristas—and the boys now man- 
aging the assembly looked just what 
they were—deserved to be honored, 
followed and cheered. He felt that he 
himself could never achieve such dis- 
tinction. He loved athletics and could 
give a good account of himself in 
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All showed clearly that they were once dream pictures in some creative mind 
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basket ball or in the quarter-mile. But books 
and study he detested, and his indifference 
to anything that pertained to school would 
shut him out effectively from the league. 
So he said to himself that after all the 
tribute was only “schoolboy stuff.” He had 
heard mightier music when thirty-five thou- 
sand adults had roared their acclaim as a 
great batsman crossed home plate after hav- 
ing knocked the ball over the fence. And 
almost immediately after that event the 
same great batsman had spoken to him! 
Jimmy remembered other men and women 
whom not mere schoolboys but the whole 
world acclaimed as leaders, and some of 
those great ones had also spoken to him. But 
the thought proved to be a boomerang. It 
only reminded him that so far as he was 
concerned the interesting world in which he 
had played a part, if only a humble one, was 
gone. Now he was merely a schoolboy again. 

On the stage different school organizations 
through their spokesmen invited the new- 
comers to membership in class and in school 
teams—basket ball, football, track, hockey, 
swimming, soccer and lacrosse; to join the 


Lincoln Literary Association, the Dramatic 
Club, the Glee Club, the Orchestra, the 
Agassiz Circle, the Chess and Checker Club, 
the Radio Club, the Pen and Brush Club— 
activity for every bent, comradeship for 
every type. 

Jimmy scarcely listened, and there awoke 
in him only a faint interest when Cal Simon- 
ton, an Arista boy and the editor of the 
school semiweekly newspaper, waved aloft a 
little eight-page periodical. “Your own news- 
paper, the Lincoln Leader!” he cried proud- 
ly. “Buy it! Read it! Write for it! Edit it! 
Any place on its staff is open to the boy who 
belongs on it!” 

Something stirred in Jimmy. “The boy 
who belongs on it!” But immediately he 
stifled the desire to become one of the staff 
with the thought that once he had “be- 
longed” on the Clarion. In imagination he 
again saw the great offices of that newspaper 
and heard again the steady thunder of its 
presses. The vast:and manifold affairs that 
it recorded and the million men and women 
readers were suddenly jeering memories—and 
the appeal of the Lincoln Leader dwindled 
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to laughable proportions. He was still 
less interested in school when the in- 
coming freshman class was organized 
into sections. 

He found that Ginelli and Goldman, 
the two whose “comedy” had roused 
the clan war that morning, were in- 
cluded in the same section with him- 
self. To complete the happy family 
the section officer and faculty adviser 
was Wayne Bryant. Jimmy thought 
that the circumstance was an accident; 
he did not know it had been care- 
fully planned: Mr. Bryant led his thir- 
ty boys to a great electric elevator 
that took them up to their section 
room on the tenth floor. “Gentlemen, 
be seated!” Mr. Bryant smiled and 
waved his hand at the pleasant room. 
“Tt’s your school home, club and class- 
room. So choose your furniture!” 

His easy cordiality revealed to the 
boys little of the keen interest with 
which he watched their choice of seats. 
Ginelli took his place in the middle 
of the first aisle. At once the seats in 
front and behind on both sides were 
taken by boys who had supported him 
in the fight that morning. In the same 
way Goldman took his place on the 
opposite side of the classroom and had 
as his immediate neighbors a number 
of followers equal to Ginelli’s. The 
two hostile groups stole covert glances 
at each other. In some of the other 
section rooms similar division was tak- 
ing place as the result of the morn- 
ing’s encounter. 

Jimmy, alone in the world, took his 
place as far as he could from both 
camps and from Mr. Bryant’s desk; 
he was in the back of the room, aloof, 
unnoticed, isolated, and content to be 
so. 

Mr. Bryant distributed the textbooks 
and gave the boys their recitation 
schedule. When the gong rang for 
them to go to classes he watched them 
closely. Ginelli and his supporters 
went out first and in a compact group. 
Goldman and his clan, also leaving 
in compact group, made an eager little 
movement after Ginelli. Mr. Bryant at 
his post in the doorway met the eyes 
of the two ringleaders, and for the 
time the boys lost interest in conflict. 
Jimmy was the last boy out of the 
room, but although he saw what was 


* happening he paid no attention. 


The hours that followed in the 
mathematics room, and in the French 
class, in the science laboratory and in 
‘the history room, were the longest and 
dreariest that Jimmy had ever spent. 
His summer with the Clarion had 
spoiled him for the pale life of the 
classroom. Memories of the things that 
he would be doing at any given mo- 
ment were he back on the Clarion 
haunted him. But instead of being able 
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to do them he had to listen to a dreary 
analysis how to solve a problem the un- 
known quantity of which, “X,” would rep- 
resent the number of cabbages a farmer 
planted in a row. While Jimmy was listening 
to the mathematics teacher, who looked as 
if he had been born with spectacles and an 
abstracted professional air, he might be — 

“Oh, what’s the use?” he whispered in 
despair. 

Lunch period was a welcome interruption 
if only because it gave him a chance to go 
to a window of the great dining hall on the 
top floor and look out over the Hudson 
River—which made him think wistfully of 
the thrilling view from the Clarion office. The 
gong for a study period in Mr. Bryant’s 
room dragged him back to the grind. 

While Mr. Bryant’s section prepared some 
of their lessons for the next day the teacher 
studied the students. He went quietly round, 
helping in an undertone when appealed to, 
offering suggestions when he saw a boy in 
difficulties, with a look or a word rousing 
a boy out of “woolgathering,” performing 
deftly the delicate and complicated task that 
makes teaching the most difficult of arts. 
More than once his eyes wandered to Jimmy 
as he sat with an open book in front of him 
and with his eyes half shut in unfriendly 
contemplation of it and with his lips set 
tight with effort and dislike. 

For Jimmy was suffering. Books at best 
were dull things when they had to do with 
school, but they had never seemed to him so 
useless and unfriendly as they seemed on that 
day. There was not a word, not a numeral 
of the next day’s lesson, that did not resist 
all of. his efforts to take it into his mind, to 
understand, to hold in his memory. Tired as 
he was growing because of his early start 
and the work and emotional strain of the 
day, he nevertheless exerted all his intel- 
ligence to learn his lessons. But with a 
malice that inanimate things often seem 
to display the books tormented and taunted 
him until his nerves were like springs too 
tightly wound. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that when the triple gong rang for 
home-going Jimmy should close his algebra 
with such a bang that the book slid along 
his desk and fell to the floor. 

Mr. Bryant, who was near him at that 
moment, said as Jimmy picked up the book, 
“T want to see you after class, Lee.” 

With a sigh of impatience Jimmy sank 
back into his seat. Would his torment never 
cease? 

Mr. Bryant dismissed Ginelli and his group 
first. At the door a number of big Arista 
boys met them, and others met Goldman and 
his friends a little later. Thus the two groups 
were escorted to subways and elevated sta- 
tions until the danger of another clash was 
averted for the afternoon. 

Mr. Bryant watched them from his win- 
dow. Then, sitting down on a desk near 
Jimmy, he said gently, “Let’s understand 
each other, Lee.” 

Jimmy’s eyes as he looked at his section 
officer were not at all like the friendly boy 
himself. 

“Lee, since you wish it, hostilities between 
you and me will continue,” Mr. Bryant be- 
gan, and his manner was a blend of serious- 
ness and raillery. “If it must be war, I shall 
still hold you to the task of making amends 
for the harm you have done. If you don’t 
make amends, I shall carry out the penalties 
I promised. But”—a quizzical smile played 
on his lips—“can’t we make humane war?” 

He picked up the algebra that Jimmy had 
slid off his desk and looked at the corners. 
“Must the innocent suffer?” he continued. 
“Must we slaughter noncombatants ?” 

Jimmy did not reply, but his eyes met 
the teacher’s squarely. 

“Am I right in thinking you don’t feel 
friendly toward these textbooks of ours?” 

“Yes, sir!” There was venom in Jimmy’s 
tone. 

“Y’m sorry,” Mr. Bryant said sincerely. 
“Will you tell me why you don’t like them?” 

“Yes, sir.’ Jimmy actually felt pleasure 
in answering him. “I don’t like them because 
they are the dullest, stupidest medicine on 
earth!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bryant, smiling, “sensible 
people take medicine for the good it does 
them.” 

“Oh, I'll take my medicine,” Jimmy said. 
“But I shan’t pretend it’s fun to do it!” 

Mr. Bryant rose. “Lee, are you open to a 
sporting proposition ? Will you make a wager 
with me?” 

Jimmy looked up, puzzled. 

“T'll wager I can make you see books not 
as medicine but as good fun,” Mr. Bryant 
went on. “The stakes are these: If I succeed, 
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you are to say so frankly. If I fail, I shall 
release you from your obligation to make 
amends for this morning’s business. Is that 
a go?” 

Jimmy looked in wonder at the man, then 
at the offensive articles that the teacher had 
undertaken to represent to him as objects of 
interest and even of fun. The task seemed 
impossible. “Who is to be the judge?” he 
asked cautiously. 

“Vou.” 

Jimmy pondered; then a wry smile played 
on his lips. “You'll tell me I ought to like 
these books because they’ll do me good when 
I’m old,” he said. 

“Would that be of any use?” Mr. Bryant 
asked seriously. 

“No, sir,” Jimmy answered frankly. “I 
have already decided to make another try at 
school. I’m doing my duty, but I don’t see 
any fun in it.” 

“T said nothing about duty in my wager. 
to undertaking to show you books can be 

un. 

Jimmy thought of the pleasure it would 
give him to tell this man, after the stilted 


“* Your own newspaper, 
the Lincoln Leader !”’ 
he cried proudly 
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talk that was sure to follow, that books 
would still remain the dull and lifeless things 
that they were before. The boy nodded as- 
sent. 

“Fine! We’re off!” Mr. Bryant said and 
smiled. “But first I must assume that you 
have as much imagination as, say, a puppy 
or a four-year-old boy has. Have you?” 

“T think so,” Jimmy muttered. 

“Are you sure?” Mr. Bryant asked half- 
seriously. “Did you ever see a puppy take 
an old slipper and have a wonderful time 
with it ?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Well, there’s imagination of a pretty high 
order there. That puppy is playing that he 
is a great Dane or some other wonderful 
animal. The slipper is perhaps a Bengal tiger 
that has threatened to devour the puppy’s 
little master. With a bound that puppy—I 
mean the great Dane—has seized the tiger 
by the back of the neck. The fight that 
follows makes strong men turn pale. All the 
puppies in the world, all the great Danes in 
creation, the whole human race, are assembled 
while that heroic animal is finishing off the 
terrible beast. Isn’t that what the puppy is 
imagining ?” 

Jimmy smiled sheepishly. 

“Or—” Mr. Bryant glanced at a card in 
his hand. “I see by your information record 
that you have a four-year-old brother. Un- 
less I’m very much mistaken that young 
man has more than once played that he was 
a mighty giant or a king or a policeman. It 
takes only a folded newspaper to make him 
a crown. A stick becomes a fiery Arab 
steed —” 

“He uses the mop because it has a tail,” 
Jimmy said in spite of himself. 

“Good! Now let’s see if your imagination 
is as good as that? Do you like movies?” 

Jimmy liked them and said so. 

“Fine! And do you know what’s in that 
can?” The teacher pointed to a flat circular 
zinc container. Jimmy had seen such cans 
being carried out of the motion-picture the- 
atre in his neighborhood and he knew that 
they contained film. He told Mr. Bryant so. 

“That’s right,” said the teacher. “In that 
can is the film of Stevenson’s Treasure Island, 
the best pirate story ever written. We are 
showing it to you freshmen next week in 


connection with English I. You claim imag- 
ination. If a puppy can see a Bengal tiger 
in a bedroom slipper, and your four-year- 
old brother can make an Arab steed of a 
mop, why can’t you see in this book”—he 
picked up Jimmy’s copy of Treasure Island 
—“a thrilling moving picture instead of 
merely a printed story? Why can’t you in a 
flash rig up a theatre of your own in your 
head and project on the screen there what 
you read in the book?” 

Jimmy colored. He was caught completely 
off his guard. It had never occurred to him 
to see a motion picture in a despised text- 
book. “I—I do see it,” he protested. “But 
Treasure Island isn’t really a textbook. I like 
it. I read lots of stories. But who wants to 
see a moving picture of this?” He opened his 
algebra and read one of the examples for 
the next day: “ ‘Divide $69 among A, B, C 
and D so that A gets $5 more than B, C as 
much as A and B together and D as much as 
A and C together. How much does each 
get ?” 

Mr. Bryant laughed. “There’s more than 
one way of having fun with a stick. Your 
brother makes either a horse or a gun of it, 
doesn’t he? Well, if we can’t get fun out of 
algebra as a movie, let’s try another way. Do 
you like detective stories?” 

“Yes, wir.” 

“That makes us brothers. Because when 
I’m tired I read them. But why read them 
when with the aid of this kindly algebra you 
can be a detective?” Taking up Jimmy’s 
algebra, he pretended to read. Jimmy won- 
dered what was coming. “James Melville 
Lee, the world-famous mathematical sleuth,” 
Mr. Bryant recited, “at ease in dressing 
gown and slippers, was sitting before the 
cheery fire in his cosy but sumptuous bach- 
elor quarters, with a smile of satisfaction on 
his lips as he thought of his brilliant solving 
of the now celebrated Binomial Theorem 
Mystery. Suddenly there was a knock at his 
door—a troubled, timid knock. It was, the 
noted sleuth surmised, another appeal to his 
wizard detective powers. 

“At his call a curious figure entered. Dressed 
in a baggy suit of blue, the man, who was of 
forty odd years, had the air of an absent- 
minded college professor who suddenly finds 
himself in a department store with the er- 
rand on which his wife had sent him utterly 
forgotten. The top of his head bulged with 
brains; lines of pondering seamedhis profes- 
sorial forehead; a Napoleonic wisp of flaxen 
hair looked ridiculously like a baby’s fore- 
lock —” 

Jimmy pressed his hand over his lips. Mr. 
Bryant’s description was a startling cartoon 
of Mr. Drew, the mathematics teacher. 

“‘Forgive me for troubling you at this 
late hour, Mr. Lee!’ the old man said un- 
steadily, ‘but when you hear the harrowing 
mystery that is rendering life a nightmare 
and a torment to me —’ 

“Tell me,’ said the great detective kindly. 
‘Perhaps I can help you!’ 

“*You can help me—and only you!’ the 
stranger cried. Drinking with a trembling 
hand the water that the great detective gave 
him to steady his nerves, the stranger pro- 
ceeded with as weird a tale as ever fell on 
human ears. ‘About a week ago I found a 
mysterious missive in my mail,’ he said. 
‘“Warning,” it read. “Unless you deliver $69 
to four individuals who are unknown to you 
your life will be snuffed out as a gust of wind 
snuffs out a candle flame. Nor is it enough 
that you merely give that money in a lump 
sum. For the four secret foes of yours are 
members of a strange band and stand in 
peculiar relation to one another. Unless you 
observe minutely the directions for the dis- 
tribution of the $69 among them, if you give 
a cent too much or too little to one or an- 
other, woe unto you! You are to place four 
parcels of money under the old Brooklyn 
Bridge, the sum to be divided as follows: A is 
to get $5 more than B. C must get as much 
as A and B together. D must get as much as 
A and C together. Remember and beware! 
(Signed) The Mystic Four!” 

“ ‘Ah, Mr. Lee!’ the old man cried. ‘I will 
gladly part with my fortune, for life is dear 
to me, but how—how can I solve the dread- 
ful problem how much to give to each? It 
is that which has kept me in terror. Can you, 
oh, can you help me, Mr. Lee?’” 

Jimmy averted his face as Mr. Bryant 
went on with his absurd tale. Preposterous 
as the story was, Jimmy could not help 
smiling at the way Mr. Bryant had waved 
a magic wand over a dull algebra. 

“Fim, let’s see!’ the great detective mur- 
mured, pacing the room. ‘Strange, but not 
hopeless. H’m, let me see! If we only knew 
how much A is to get! Ha!’ he exclaimed 
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suddenly. ‘I have it! Let us indicate the uy. 
known quantity by the symbol X—x, t! 
unknown! X, the sought for!’ The gre:t 
sleuth sat down at his famous desk where 
he had solved so many other mathematic::| 
mysteries. ‘If X represents what A is to ge, 
then X minus $5 is what B is to get. C then 
will get X plus X minus $5. So far so goo! 
Proceeding from this, D will get—Aha, we 
have it!’” 

Jimmy rose hastily and went to the win- 
dow. Deeper than any resentment he had 
ever felt was his sense of fun. The picture 
that Mr. Bryant drew of his mathematics 
teacher’s appealing to him to solve the al- 
gebra mystery, the ridiculous but telling 
burlesque description of Mr. Drew, the 
absurdity of turning an algebra example into 
a detective story with himself as the hero, 
made him afraid he would burst out laugh- 
ing. He did not want to do that; the sur- 
render would be too complete. But the sur- 
render was there just the same. Jimmy was 
too honest to deny that Mr. Bryant had won 
the wager. He had proved his case. And if an 
algebra example could be made an interesting 
game, certainly a French lesson or a lesson 
in elementary science could be made to yield 
fun—if you wanted fun. Jimmy was fair 
enough to see that Mr. Bryant had under- 
taken to show only the way to do it; it 
was for him to furnish the will. He waited 
uneasily for the teacher to demand his ac- 
knowledgment that he had won the wager. 

But with kindly tact Mr. Bryant forbore. 
Going to his desk, he took out a powerful 
binocular and, joining Jimmy at the window, 
looked over the great city. In the bright light 
of a golden autumn afternoon it looked mar- 
velously the product both of reality and of 
dreams. The strength and substantiality of 
steel and marble and granite and glass were 
there, but the forms that they took—the 
stately towers, each housing a small city, the 
man-built range of peaks on lower Broad- 
way, the graceful spans of bridges over the 
East River—all showed clearly that they 
were once dream pictures in some creative 
mind. 

“You worked on the Clarion this summer.” 
Mr. Bryant pointed out the tower of ivory 
and bronze that Jimmy loved and handed 
him the binocular. “Look at it! Isn’t it a 
beauty !” 

The lenses brought the tower startlingly 
near. “Yes,” Jimmy whispered. 

Mr. Bryant leaned his elbow on the sill 
and for a time was lost in his own reflec- 
tions. When he spoke it was as if he were 
sharing his thought with Jimmy as with an 
equal. “What a feeling it must give a man 
to look at that beautiful tower, big and real 
as a mountain, and to feel that once it was 
only an image in his mind, a thought, some- 
thing less solid than a bubble! He must feel 
like a god who has created a little of heaven 
and earth. Talk about a tiny seed’s growing 
to be a tree! Lee,” suddenly he became per- 
sonal, “have you any reason to believe that 
in your mind there can never grow some 
image that may result in a beautiful tower, 
a useful book, a great newspaper, some serv- 
ice to man?” 

Jimmy blushed as if Mr. Bryant had read 
his secret thought. 

“I for one see no reason you should deny 
yourself the chance to grow and create,” the 
teacher went on. “You’re young, intelligent 
and eager. Who knows what will develop in 
you? But, Lee, the most fertile orchard will 
grow nothing but weeds unless the seeds of 
fruitful things are planted and cultivated. Why 
not give yourself a chance? This is planting 
time in your life. You think books are lifeless 
things. You’re wrong. A tree grows, weathers 
the seasons, thrives and at last bears fruit. 
A man toils, learns, suffers and grows and 
perhaps achieves some great thing. Then he 
writes a book and passes on to others what 
he has learned. That is the real nature of a 
good book; it is a seed. Plant it in good soil 
and it will bear fruit.” He checked himself 
with an apologetic smile. “Sorry; Lee. I 
didn’t mean to preach.” 

“Tt’s all right!” Jimmy murmured. 

Mr. Bryant’s talk did not convert Jimmy 
to a love of textbooks, though it did open 
his eyes to the possibility of enduring them. 
Jimmy no longer felt that the man was an 
unfriendly, vindictive teacher who thought 
him capable of setting boys to fighting. 

Mr. Bryant saw the change in the boy’s 
manner. “What do you say to calling off 
your feud on schoolbooks?” he urged gently. 

Jimmy’s gaze fell; then he met Mr. Bry- 
ant’s. “T’ll do anything you say, sir!” 

Mr. Bryant looked pleased. “And in return 
T'll release you from doing anything in the 
matter of the Ginelli-Goldman feud.” 
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Jimmy turned fiery red. “I—I guess you 
win, sir,” he stammered. “I’ll do what I can.” 

“That’s what I hoped to hear, Lee!” Mr. 
Bryant said heartily. “And now I'll admit to 
you I did not doubt your story for one 
moment. What I did not like was the spirit 
in which you answered my questions. You 
didn’t seem to realize what an unfortunate 
business those boys have started. You see, 
the problem in our school is to get people 
of different races to forget their animosities. 
Most of our boys, fortunately, have for- 
gotten they ever were anything but Amer- 
icans, but there are some who have only 
half forgotten. The miserable fight this morn- 
ing has undone the work of months. Not 
only the fools who fought this morning, but 
some of the others have become excited over 
the affair. What we are afraid of is that 
they’ll meet somewhere away from school 
and have it out. That will make bad blood, 
which in turn means more fighting —” 






T one end of the long, rudely furnished 

A Donegal schoolroom presided the mas- 

ter; at the other, his assistant. The 

older colleens and gossoons faced the master ; 
the younger ones faced the assistant. 

Shane O’Donnell, the biggest and most ad- 
vanced pupil of the master’s division, oc- 
cupied the end seat. He was a fine upstand- 
ing lad with a good brain. His ambition was 
to be a master himself some day. At the 
other end of the unpainted bench sat Mary 
Anne Duffy, oldest of the girls. Mary Anne 
was a little Irish beauty with light brown 
hair demurely braided, delicate features and 
very white skin except for very red cheeks. 
Shane adored Mary Anne, but, big bashful 
chap that he was, his adoration was still his 
own carefully guarded secret. 

About halfway down the assistant’s front 
row sat Mary Anne’s small brother Johneen, 
a slight little fellow with large head and 
dreamy dark blue eyes. As was customary 
in the country schools of that part of Ire- 
land, lessons were conducted partly in Eng- 
lish and partly in Gaelic. 

Johneen had a Gaelic primer, which at 
that particular moment was lying idly across 
his knees. Johneen’s eyes were set in a far- 
away stare, for he was listening to the master, 
who was loudly and excitedly declaiming 
Gaelic poetry to the advanced class. The 
little lad did not know why the master was 
doing it; neither could he follow all of the 
meaning, but the sweep and surge and swing 
of the verse had him spellbound. It was his 
turn to read from the Gaelic primer, but 
of that he knew nothing whatever. until a 
stinging blow across his knees from the 
assistant’s switch brought him back with a 
jump and a whimper. 

The master’s rows were in a state of 
nudging, wriggling excitement, less over the 
poetry than over the announcement that had 
preceded it. The Gaelic League was to hold 
a feis at Letterkenny in a fortnight. Prizes 
were offered for poems in the elder tongue 
composed by school children. The master 
had just promised to take the author of the 

t poem in his school to the feis at his 
Own expense. The lucky winner would ride 
on a tram and stay all night in a hotel, be- 
sides experiencing all the delights of the fes- 
tival itself. 

Shane’s head was up and his jaw had a firm- 
hess of set that boded ill to less earnest com- 
Petitors, but it was not of tram or of hotel 
or even of the feis that he was thinking. His 
dream was that the gentle blue eyes of Mary 
Anne Duffy should shine approval on his 
deed. He had already chosen the wrecking of 
the Armada off the Irish coast as his theme, 
and he was determined to labor valiantly. 

A week later Shane stayed after school to 
Work at the poem. Mary Anne made an ex- 
Cuse of copying an exercise to linger also, 
and they walked home together. 

m sure and certain, Shane, as you will 
the one to travel to Letterkenny with the 
master. Who else can write so well as you?” 
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His serious, genuine manner was setting 
the boy’s mind aglow. “Mr. Bryant—Mr. 
Bryant, I have it!” he cried, interrupting 
the teacher in his excitement. “I have an 
idea! Let them fight it out right here in the 
school—with a basket ball! Tell each side 
to pick a team of their best. It’ll be a rough 
game, but the umpire can take care of that. 
The rest of the gang’ can let off steam in the 
gallery. With a bit of luck that ought to 
settle the business!” 

Mr. Bryant pondered. There was a smile 
of liking on his lips that made Jimmy blush. 
“You have done your share, my boy!” he 
said. “It is an idea! Will you do more than 
your share and be the umpire in the game?” 

Jimmy was startled. “Why, they wouldn’t 
stand for me; they think I began it all!” 

“Which is just why I suggested you as 
umpire. When they see by your absolute 
fairness that they have misjudged you they 
may decide they misjudged each other too.” 


Chase 


“A 2 

““ Back with the cow, 
. . . Johneen mounted 
his stone 


“Would—would—you be middlin’ proud 
to think you was knowing me, Mary Anne?” 

“T would that, Shane.” 

A red wave surged up Shane’s face to his 
very hair. From an inner pocket of his coat 
he drew forth a tawdry enameled brooch. “I 
= buying you this bit brooch last fair 


“O Shane! It is the grandest fairing what- 
ever! But you never gived it to me.” 

“IT was playing ninepin with the boys —” 
Here embarrassment choked his utterance. 

“You were playing ninepins —” she said. 

“T was. The fairing fell out on me, and the 
boys were codding me terrible, and I told 
them it was for no girl at all, but won off 
the man with the prizes which you throw 
hoops to get, and me to have no use for it.” 

“Barrin’ the boys, would you be wishing 
me to have it?” 

“T would,” he asserted fervently. 

“T could be keeping it hid away until I 
go to America,” she ventured. “When I will 
be fair destroyed with thinking long of home, 

‘it will mind me of an old schoolmate.” 

Shane, fairly dizzy with delight yet cau- 
tious withal, handed her the brooch. “Do not 
be revealing it on me beyant, or somebody 
might crack of it in a letter.” 

“T will not reveal who gived me the iligant 
bit brooch.” 

Shane wriggled with delight and relief. 

“T was staying late, Shane, for the chance 
to ask a kindness of you.” 

“Put a name on it, Mary Anne, and it is 
yours.” 

“It’s about Johneen. Some folks do be 
thinking him not quite right in his mind, be- 
cause he acts so queer; but he is right, Shane; 
you know he is right and fair intelligent.” 

“He is, Mary Anne, but he’s got his own 
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“But they won’t think me fair,” Jimmy 
said anxiously, regretting his suggestion. 

“That,” Mr. Bryant replied gravely, “is 
the risk we are running. The game may put 
a stop to the feud, or it may aggravate it. 
But that’s the risk America itself is taking. 
Bringing different races together may make 
either for brotherhood or for the other 
thing. Are you game to try?” 

Jimmy drew a long breath. He felt that 
suddenly a great responsibility had been 
thrust upon him. It frightened him; yet it 
also thrilled him. Something depended on 
him. His decision would have a bearing on 
events. He counted! Of course it might all 
turn out badly. 

“Yes, sir!” he cried. “I’ll do anything you 
say!” 

Mr. Bryant looked at his watch and then 
smiled at Jimmy. “Well, I say go home, my 
boy, and call it a day, a fairly good day!” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


JOHNEEN DUFFY, POET 
“By Amanda Mathews 


way of being smart, which sometimes looks 
like foolishness to the rest. Do you mind 
when the cow tossed him out of the byre door 
for looking into her eyes to see what she was 
thinking ?” 

“Yes, Shane, and I mind the day when he 
fell out of the tail of the cart into the river 
because he was so took with the pretty swirls 
in the water he forgot to hold on.” 

“What do be his trouble now?” 

“Worse nor anything yet. He makes queer 
talk to himself while herding the cow, and 
our mother fears him to be under some en- 
chantment. Now would you be creeping up 
on him unbeknownst to see 
what you make of the mat- 
ter?” 

“T would do more than that 
for you, Mary Anne, as you 
well know.” 

Shane left the girl at her 
own door and proceeded to 
stalk Johneen by a series of 
boyish maneuvres in which 
he took legitimate satisfaction. 
At last he lay flat among 
some bushes not more than 
twenty feet from Johneen. 

Sure enough, the lad was 
lilting along to himself. The 
chant was irregular at first 
with many repetitions and 
frequent dead stops. Shane 
caught a Gaelic word here 
and there. At last Johneen 
-mounted a stone and deliv- 
ered himself of the incanta- 
tion complete. 

Shane listened spellbound to the point of 
forgetting himself and even Johneen. It was 
only when the little lad hopped down from 
his rock and returned to the grazing cow 
that Shane remembered where he was and 
why. “The spalpeen!” he muttered below his 
breath. “The outrageous little spalpeen to be 
finding all that in his own head!” 

Then he rolled over, and his face was down 
on his arms among the prickly whins. The 
world-long battle between conscience and de- 
sire raged in his soul. He shrewdly divined 
that Johneen had no idea of his own per- 
formance other than as a sinful amusement 





He made a dash jor 
the door, but was 
captured and brought 
back by Shane 
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that kept him in disgrace with his family. 
And it wasn’t shutting the doors of festival 
wonder on himself that he minded most; it 
was the shame before Mary Anne Duffy of 
being out-poeted in the contest by her broth- 
er of the infant class. 

Shane emerged from the moral contest on 
the right side, but rough and excited from the 
inner tussle. He jumped up, leaped the ditch 
and faced the startled herdsboy. “Did you 
find them poetries inside yourself?” 

Johneen nodded wretchedly. 

“Take up your cow and come along!” said 
Shane. 

“TI was—doin’ no harm, Shane —” 

“Get up your animal!” 

Johneen obeyed. Leaving the cow in the 
byre, Shane marched the younger lad to his 
home hearth. Mrs. Duffy and Mary Anne 
were knitting by the peat fire. “What has 
come across Johneen?” breathlessly inquired 
his mother. 

Shane shook him fiercely by the coat col- 
lar. “We must be takin’ him this minute to 
the master, whom I believe to be lingerin’ 
yet at the schoolhouse. Come you along and 
Mary Anne without waitin’ for naught.” 

Johneen whimpered and hung back, but 
his mother and Mary Anne each took a 
hand, and resistance was futile. The master 
looked up in mild astonishment from the 
stack of exercise books that he was correct- 
ing. 
“Master!” shouted Shane. “This wee gos- 
soon has made a Gaelic poem to beat any 
in the whole school! You will be kilt with 
joy to hear him! You will be for takin’ him 
to Letterkenny! I doubt not the spalpeen 
will be comin’ back with the best prize of 
the feis!” 

“Holy saints!” ejaculated his mother. “He 
got it off the fairies! Mary Anne, what was 
I telling you since?” 

Johneen stared with relaxed 
jaw; his world was whirling 
round him like a witches’ 
dance. In an agony of shyness 
he made a dash for the door, 
but was captured and brought 
back by Shane. 

“Master, you mind them 
three rocks out in the bay 
named the Old Women? And 
you mind the saying that 
once in seven years at sun- 
rise they may be startin’ to 
the shore, but if any turns 
eyes on them back they must 
go to their places for another 
seven years of waitin’? If they 
was succeedin’ it’s three old, 
old women they would be, fit 
only for the almshouse. It’s 
about them craturs the lad 
made his poetries. Speak it 
out, Johneen, for the master.” 

The boy began timidly 
enough, but rose to the real orator’s ex- 
hilaration from having an audience: 


“We are three harmless old souls. 

Tomorrow we try again for the safe warm land. 
O kind people, look not upon us. 

Turn your faces to the west and not the east. 
For, if unseen we reach the sand, women we are 


again, 

Harmless old women doing ill to none. 

It’s weary we are of waves and storms. 

It’s weary we are of shellfish and the wide sky. 

Oh, for the turf fire of the almshouse! 

Oh, for the faces of other old women, wrinkled 
but kind! 

Oh, to be kneeling in church of a Sunday out of 
the wind to pray! 

Oh, =! leave our bones in the cosy churchyard at 

t!” 


Mrs. Duffy frankly dabbed her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. “I will not be 
lookin’, and once they is landed safe it’s 
meself will be bringin’ of em home for a cup 
of tay.” 

Mary Anne turned to Shane. “But your 
poem is the grand-soundin’ one altogether. 
It cannot be that our Johneen’s is better nor 
yours. When I hear yours I’m thinkin’ what 
a grand composition it do be, and with 
Johneen’s I’m forgettin’ all excepting them 
poor old craturs wearyin’ out there in the 
salt water.” 

“Mary Anne, you’ve said it your own self. 
Meanin’ to praise mine, you are yet con- 
demnin’ it as it desarves. Hear you that 
blackbird on yon whin?” 

“y do.” 

“If I was to wear out me mouth tryin’ to 
sing what comes out of the bird’s nib, that 
would be me poem. Johneen is the black- 
bird himself singin’ away.” 

“It’s perfect Gaelic verse in a most fine 
and uncommon metre,” pronounced the mas- 
ter, “and, coming from so wee a lad, the 
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feis will go mad over him, and the praise 
and presents he will be receiving —” 
“Blessed Mother!” cried Mrs. Duffy. “It 
was to be seen on him all along he was no 
common child. He shall have boots, and I 
will be makin’ him a grand new panta- 
loon so he will look grand at the feis.” With 
that she hustled Johneen back to the cottage. 


URING the Great War the resources of 
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Mary Anne waited to thank the master 
and then joined Shane, who was waiting 
shamefacedly just outside the schoolhouse 
door. 

“Will you be great with me any more, 
Mary Anne, when your brother, a mere in- 
fant, is excelling me to smithereens with his 
bit poetries ?” he asked her anxiously. 


“O Shasc! It was that iligant and generous 
in you to give up to Johneen! How could 
you be doing that same? Why, it was like 
the master might have done, or Robert Em- 
met, or Daniel O’Connell. I’m—terrible proud 
—to be great—with you. I’m thinking—to 
be knitting you the like of some socks —” 

“They would be, coming off your hands, 


® INSECTS AS AN ECONOMIC 
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almost every civilized country were 

heavily taxed to supply many things 
that were demanded in greater amounts than 
ever before in the world’s history. By no 
means the most spectacular, but a very im- 
portant, need was food. Most of us know in 
a general way how our farmers rose to meet 
the emergency, and many of us turned some 
of our own surplus energy to the cultivation 
of war gardens. There is still a world shortage 
of food, which bids fair not only to continue 
for many years but probably again to increase 
in the more distant future till the whole 
world may wait in fearful anticipation of a 
visitation of famine like that which even now 
recurs periodically in certain parts of over- 
populated China and India. 

Some of the forces that tend to reduce the 
production of food are so self-evident and 
have had such publicity that it is scarcely 
worth while to mention them here. The drift- 
ing of agricultural population into our rapidly 
growing cities is perhaps the most unfortu- 
nate, but the demand for shorter hours of 
productive farm labor, coupled with fastidi- 
ous and wasteful food habits among the still 
less industrious city dwellers, aids in hasten- 
ing the advent of a real food shortage. If the 
call of common sense seems unable to stem 
the tide of human migration and waste of 
energy, expert human knowledge is equally 
embarrassed by the pernicious activities of 
certain small living things that are becoming 
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an ever-increasing menace to agricultural pro- 
duction. These creatures, which according to 
trustworthy estimates appropriate or ruin 
annually more than ten per cent of our agri- 
cultural produce, are various kinds of insects. 

All of them have been in existence for many 
thousands of years, though they did not in- 
trude themselves into the life of mankind 
when our primitive and timid ancestors first 
began actually to cultivate plants for food. 
With the development of agriculture from 
such simple beginnings to the extensive and 
complex system of the present day have come 
vast changes that have offered such oppor- 
tunities for the multiplication of insects that 
the agriculturist must now meet many serious 
problems presented by them if he does not 
wish to see his crops depleted or in some cases 
entirely destroyed. 

The process by which such conditions have 
come about is easily traced and must be un- 
derstood before we can appreciate the present 
importance of insects to the agriculturist. As 
we all know from observation, wild plants 
when growing under natural conditions almost 
always occur in associations where many 
kinds vie with one another to secure the light, 
the air and the soil that are necessary for 
their growth. If any one species is decimated 
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or destroyed by some untoward agency, let us 
say by some insect that feeds upon it, that 
kind- of plant does not continue its place in 
the association. It must regain its lost ground 
by the gradual process of natural increase or 
perchance by seeding from some other place. 
Now let us see what happens when a farmer’s 
crop of, say, potatoes or corn, is 


united to increase many times the destruc- 
tiveness of agricultural insect pests. 

More than a century ago a minute fly 
commonly known as the Hessian fly was 
brought into America from Europe. The in- 
sect lives in the stems of the wheat plant, 
which become deformed and prevent the 

proper growth and fruiting of the 





similarly damaged by insects. If, as 
is usually the case, his soil and cli- 
mate are specially suited to the crop, 
or if it finds a readier market than 
something else, he replants it from 
year to year and furnishes a contin- 








grain. Wheat fields over large areas 
are now subject to injury by the 
Hessian fly, but fortunately the dam- 
age may be greatly lessened by 
planting the wheat at certain dates, 
so chosen that the flies have disap- 








uous food supply for an ever-in- 


peared before the plants attain the 





creasing horde of potato beetles or 
corn worms. Since most of our very 
destructive insect pests are restricted 
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age at which they are attacked. 
Another insect, the white cabbage 
butterfly, is our commonest butterfly 


to one crop, or at least greatly prefer 
some particular crop, the extensive 
cultivation of a single plant often over wide 
areas tends greatly to augment damage by 
insects and creates a condition wholly un- 
known in nature. 

Another force that leads to an increase in 
damage by insect pests, not gradually, but by 
leaps and bounds, is the addition one by one 
of various species of insects that are acci- 
dentally introduced from foreign countries. 


Insects are so small that it is comparatively 


easy for them to gain entrance, and once 
introduced they are likely to multiply and 
spread with great rapidity if they find that 
their favorite food plant occurs abundantly. 
It may appear that conditions suitable for the 
introduction of foreign insects must be of 
rare occurrence, but intruders have been fre- 
quent enough in the past before close in- 
spection or quarantine, and we shall have to 
expect many additional ones in the future. 
Owing to greater commercial intercourse with 
Europe most of them have come from that 
part of the world, but several important spe- 
cies are from the Orient. They come usually: 
in shipments of food plants, such as nursery 
stock, and of fruits, dried beans, cotton seed 
and the like. 

Many if not the majority of our most 
destructive insect pests are those of foreign 
origin, just as most of our cultivated plants 
are also exotic. The reason for the greater de- 
structiveness of foreign insects is the action 
of a widespread and well-known biological 
principle. In common with all other animals 
insects are subject to diseases and to destruc- 
tion by various parasitic and predatory ani- 
mals. Their diseases are in many ways like 
those to which we ourselves are subject and 
commonly occur as great epidemics. Their 
predatory and parasitic enemies are mainly 
insects that, instead of feeding upon plants, 
eat and destroy other insects, chiefly the less 
active plant-eating species. The predatory in- 
sects are much like birds and beasts of prey; 
the parasitic ones are very highly specialized 
creatures that live during their growing or 
larval stages upon or within the body of 
their host insect and cause its death when 
they have become full-grown. In parts of the 
world where destructive insects are native 
they are kept in check through the activities 
of predatory enemies and of parasites, but, if 
imported into countries where those natural 
enemies are absent, they are able to multiply 
much more rapidly. For, although predatory 
insects are general feeders, they show marked 
preference for species already known to them; 
and the parasitic forms have their habits so 
firmly fixed that they seldom or never attack 
other than their regular hosts. Hence our na- 
tive American parasitic insects do not aid in 
the least in checking the multiplication of 
introduced pests. Freed from their natural 
enemies and not encountering new ones, alien 
pests are able to attain an abundance never 
possible under natural conditions. 

It is thus evident that modern agriculture, 
which compels growing a few kinds of plants 
over large areas year in and year out, and 
modern commerce, which permits the im- 
migration of injurious foreign insects, have 


throughout a large part of the 
United States; yet the species was 
not present in America before the Civil War. 
About 1865 it appeared near Quebec, in 
eastern Canada, whence it spread with great 
rapidity throughout eastern North America 
and after only a few years had invaded 
every cabbage patch. Its larve, the well- 
known velvety green cabbage caterpillars, 
may be found upon almost any cabbage 
plant that you care to examine. 

At about the time that the cabbages re- 
ceived their unwelcome European immigrant 
another insect of a very different sort reached 
our shores—the gypsy moth, a European in- 
sect, the caterpillars of which feed on the 
foliage of various broad-leaved trees and 
when numerous often defoliate certain kinds, 
particularly oaks. Some eggs of the species 
were imported for the pastime of rearing the 
moths—so the story goes—and were acciden- 
tally blown out of an open window. No one 
thought much about them, but about twenty 
years later the town of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, where the incident had happened, was 
visited by a plague of caterpillars that ento- 
mologists recognized as those of the well- 
known European forest insect. It proved 
impossible to eradicate the flourishing colony, 
and the gypsy moth now not only has spread 
for many miles along the New England Coast 
but has penetrated more than fifty miles in- 
land—the first stage of its journey across 
the American continent. The transcontinental 
trip will probably require a century or more, 
but there can be no doubt of the final out- 
come; indeed several infestations have al- 
ready been found outside New England. Mil- 
lions of dollars and much patient effort have 
delayed the spread of the gypsy moth, but 
the insects have already ruined large areas 
of woodland in the infested area, 

The most extensive experiment ever under- 
taken to utilize parasites and predatory ene- 


‘mies in combating an insect pest was made 














A moth and its caterpillar, which has been killed 
by internal insect parasites, whose cocoons 
are attached to the caterpillar’s back 


in connection with the gypsy moth and has 
met great success. Many sorts of parasites 
have been imported from Europe and Japan, 
where the moth is native, and in the lab- 
oratory have been propagated upon captive 
moth eggs, caterpillars and chrysalids, finally 
to be liberated in large numbers or “colo- 
nized” at selected stations. Many of those 
enemies have become naturalized and will 
forever continue to aid in preventing exces- 
sive multiplication of the moths. In an equally 
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me prize of the world,” he managed to say 
“and I will not be envying Johneen his joy 
of the feis.” 

Back with the cow, which was chewing her 
cud contentedly, Johneen mounted his stone 
and recited the poem over and over, forget- 
ting the promised fame and prizes in a fresh 
burst of joy over the thing he had made. 
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successful way the same process has been fol. 
lowed with certain predatory beetles and even 
with diseases. That sort of control, which is 
known as the biological or natural method, is 
really an attempt to restore the balance of 
nature, which has been hopelessly upset. It 
results at best only in lessening an evil, but 
once begun it has the great advantage of 
continuing to grow. The same methods of 
control have been applied to many other 
introduced insect pests in widely separated 
parts of the world, and, although they can 
never entirely replace the use of poisons 
that are sprayed or dusted upon the plants, 
they greatly reduce the need for such agents. 

Sometimes species of destructive insects 
spread out of their natural habitat and invade 
new territory without human assistance. A 
striking case of the sort is that of the cotton. 
boll weevil, a small snout beetle that lives 
during its developmental stages in the flower 
buds and growing fruit pods of the cotton 
plant. Cotton grows wild through tropical 
America and extends into northern Mexico; 
in those regions the boll weevil occurs natu. 
rally. Cotton of course has been cultivated in 
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the South for a long time, but until comparae 
tively recent years the area of wild and culti- 
vated cotton in Mexico and that of cultivated 
cotton in the United States were well sepa- 
rated by country in which no cotton grew. 
Shortly before the end of the last century, 
however, the gap became greatly lessened, 
and it was noticed about 1892 that the boll 
weevil had spread into southern Texas, where 
it was causing great damage. After about ten 
years the weevil had extended its range north- 
ward almost across the most productive part 
of the Cotton Belt; the end of the second 
decade found it well on its way to the At- 
lantic Coast, and now it takes its toll from 
nearly every planter east of the Rocky Moun- 
S. 

From Mexico has come also the Colorado 
potato beetle, first noticed more than fifty 
years ago feeding on cultivated potatoes in 
the State of Colorado. The original food plant 
of the beetle is a spiny, yellow-flowered weed, 
closely related to the potato, that spread 
northward along the trails of the early set- 
tlers. Although neither the beetle nor its 
larve had previously been known to feed 
upon the foliage of the potato, they learned 
to prefer it to their natural food and spread 
so widely that it is now impossible to grow 
potatoes in most parts of the United States 
without having to deal with hordes of “po- 
tato bugs.” They appear to come out of thin 
air, but the beetles are of course directed by 
their delicate senses to the potato plants, on 
the leaves of which they deposit their numer- 
ous little yellow eggs and thus provide for 
the swarms of voracious and rapidly growing 
grubs that mean disaster to the plants if not 
checked by an application of poison to the 
foliage. 

By no means all of our important insect 
pests have been mentioned in this brief sur- 
vey, which has included only a few scattered 
examples of immigrant species. Some that bid 
fair to cause still greater loss have recently 
been found already naturalized in areas of 
more limited extent. The European corm 
borer, a caterpillar that lives in the stems, 
tassels and ears of the corn plant, is now 
abundant in eastern Massachusetts and parts 
of New York State. As it is a strong flyer 
it is spreading rapidly and will no doubt 
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before long be an economic force throughout 
the main corn-producing part of the United 
States. In an isolated spot in southern Texas 
the pink bollworm, an exotic insect pest of 
cotton, has gained a foothold, but that insect 
may perhaps be exterminated; at any rate 
great efforts are being made to exterminate it, 
for it is even more dangerous than the boll 
weevil. For some years the Mexican bean 
beetle has been doing much damage to beans 
in parts of the arid Southwest, destroying the 
foliage after the fashion of the potato beetle. 
Three years ago it appeared in Alabama and 
is now distributed over a considerable part of 
that state. As beans and cowpeas are impor- 
tant, not only for food and forage but also as 
soil improvers, the bean beetle threatens seri- 
ously the agricultural welfare of the South. 

A few, but only a few, of our native insects 
are equally destructive. One of them, the 
cotton bollworm, may be appropriately men- 
tioned, for it attacks two of. our most im- 
portant crops, cotton and corn. Even with 
the bollworm there is some doubt whether 
America is its native home, though such is 
probably the case. The bollworm is a large 
caterpillar that feeds within the buds and 
bolls of cotton and causes damage similar to 
that done by the boll weevil. It also attacks 
corn, burrowing into the unopened leaves, 
tassels and ears, and in some parts of the 
country invades the pods of okra, the fruits 
of the tomato and the unopened leaf buds of 
tobacco. 

With all of these and many other insects in 
mind it is easy to see that our estimate of a 
ten-per-cent loss of agricultural crops owing 
to insect depredations cannot be considered 
excessive. And a ten-per-cent loss means a loss 
of more than a billion dollars annually. The 
tax levied by insects on agriculture is then by 
no means negligible and may even be said to 
compare favorably in extent with the taxes 
laid by men. The comparison may be carried 
even farther; it is evident to the biologist 
that on account of their numbers and great 
powers of reproduction insects vie with man 
in dominating the world. We have played 
into their hands by increasing their opportu. 
nities to multiply, and as a result they are 
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overtaxing the productiveness of the earth by 
decreasing what we can take from it. The 
human race will soon need to overtax the soil 
for food, but it appears that the insects have 
“beat us to it.” 

The United States is of course a compara- 
tively new country, as in fact are nearly all 
countries that are producing food in greater 
quantities than they consume it. The rapid 
growth of the nation has undoubtedly has- 
tened the introduction, naturalization and 
spread of injurious insects, and farming on a 
large scale has, as we have said, increased the 
opportunities for extensive depredations. 

Aside from the biological procedure, our 
present methods of reducing the abundance 
of noxious agricultural insects are crude com- 
pared with the marvelously efficient appli- 
cations of other sciences like physics and 
chemistry to manufacture, transportation, 
communication, and so forth. Our methods 
consist mainly in using chemical poisons, ad- 
ministered to the individual insects through 
the medium of their food plants, or in using 
Poisonous gases and deterrents of one kind or 
another. Much may also be accomplished by 
the practice of crop rotation with reference 
to insects whereby crops are alternated from 
year to year in such a way as to deprive the 
Insects of their food plants at certain inter- 
vals. That also is really a biological type of 
control. But the method is complicated by 
the fact that rotation is also practiced in con- 
nection with soil fertility and that the same 
rotation is not always suitable to both pur- 
Poses. On account of the ability of most in- 
sects to fly readily, rotation to be effective 
Must include not single fields but whole dis- 
tricts. In the future it may be confidently 
expected that the biological method, requiring 
the use of parasitic and predatory insects and 
of specific diseases, will greatly reduce the 

urden now imposed upon agriculture and 
will lessen the impending danger of greatly 
increased damage by species that are not yet 
of nation-wide importance. 
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THE HOUSE IN THE BEND OF 


ORAWINGS BY W. P. COUSE 


in the big, isolated house in the bend 

of the river if Freda had not taken 
Scandinavian leave just as soon as uncle 
and aunt departed, called away immediately 
after our arrival. Freda played us a mean 
trick, but she was punished for it, for she 
left most of her clothes behind. 
- Although we girls were strangers in a 
strange place, we were not lonely even on the 
fourth morning of continuous rain. Alice, 
gazing at the water covering the road be- 
tween us and town, remarked: “I understand 
why Noah built the ark. I think we might 
begin to build one for ourselves.” 

“Ours won’t have to be so big as Noah’s,” 
I replied; “just big enough for two.” 

“Tt will have to be big enough for a horse, 
for I promised aunt to look after old 
Brownie,” said Alice. 

“Oh, I promised uncle I’d look after Snow- 
ball; so our ark will have to be big enough 
for a goat too,” I added hastily. 

“And Henny-penny,” Alice continued. 

‘ ag the Perfectly Gentlemanly Rooster,” 
said. 

“Our ark, then, must be big enough for 
two girls, a horse, a goat, a hen and the 
Perfectly Gentlemanly Rooster,” Alice said 
decisively. 

“Well, you know,” I reminded her, “we 
promised aunt that for every quart of her 
watermelon pickle we ate we would save 
one for her. We’ve already eaten one quart, 
sO we must take one quart in the ark.” 

“That’s right,” Alice agreed. 

Then we discussed the many virtues of the 
four pets, particularly those of the P. G. R., 
who always politely gave precedence to the 
hens, and who even when Snowball, the 
spoiled little goat, took a bite intended for 
him turned on his heel, saying politely, “I 
am too proud to fight a lady, even though 
she steals my food.” 

Uncle Dick, uncle’s old colored factotum, 
had remarked earlier in the morning that 
the river was already at high-water mark; so 
occasionally we ventured out to the bridge 
that spanned the stream just in the bend 
and a little to the right of the big, delightful 
old brick house with its beautiful tiled roof— 
“the best-built house in the county,” aunt 
had proudly said as she had pointed out the 
stone foundation walls which were 
three feet thick. 

We could see that the water was 
steadily rising as the rain con- 
tinued, and by noon we and our 
little family of pets were the sole 
inhabitants of a peninsula con- 
nected with the mainland by a 
little ridge of ground leading to 
the bridge. During the day aunt’s 
friends called us on the telephone. 
We told them we felt like romantic 
heroines in a beleaguered tower. 
The editor of the local daily news- 
paper published an account of our 
position with a picture of the 
house, which he said was the best- 
built house in the state and had 
foundations three feet thick. For 
obvious reasons our paper was not 
delivered; so the article was read 
to us over the telephone, and we 
enjoyed it greatly. 

Darkness came early, and with 
it came Uncle Dick. He asked 
whether he should stay until the 
river stopped rising, but we re- 
jected his kindly offer as unneces- 
sary. But Alice said with sober 
foresight, “Uncle Dick, if the water 
is too high for you to cross the 
bridge tomorrow, Maud and I can 
look after the animals, and we can 
run the furnace too. Don’t come 
back unless it is perfectly safe.” 


‘ex and I would not have been alone 





The stanch old house 
was built to withstand 
time, tide, pestilence, 

~ famine, pillage and war 


“TIl come back if I kin,” was the old 
man’s answer as he stepped out into the 
darkness and the rain. 

Later while Alice started the supper I 
switched on the barn lights and went out to 
see whether the water was backing up any- 
where near the buildings. To my astonish- 
ment I found that it had almost reached the 
barn; it wouldn’t be long before Brownie 
would be standing in water, and how he 
would hate it! I ran into the house and told 
Alice the news. 

“Suppose we bring our family up into the 
woodshed,” she suggested. 

Without waiting to sup we hastened to 
bring our charges to certain comfort. Old 
Brownie whinnied gently to us in a high 
soprano, and little Snowball, bobbing her 
head and flopping her ears, murmured softly 
how she and all her kind hated rain. 

Doubtless we should have got all the chick- 
ens but for the wayward Black-eyed Susan, 
who created such a commotion flying round 
the coop that we desisted from our well- 
meant efforts and contented ourselves with 
taking the two pet chickens and putting 
them in a barrel in the shed. 

By the time we had fairly exhausted our- 
selves carrying feed to the woodshed the 
water covered the floor of Brownie’s stall. 

As the river continued to rise our human 
friends, anxious lest we might be alarmed, 
kept telephoning to us and offered to take 
us back to town. We said to them that, as 
we were really in no danger, we did not like 
to desert our special charges, the four pets. 
Even the editor who had written the nice 
article telephoned. 

Almost everyone agreed that the stanch 
old house was built to withstand time, tide, 
pestilence, famine, pillage and war. One top- 
ographical friend advised us that we need 
have no fear of the rising water’s flooding 
us out, since the territory for many miles 
round would have to be covered more than 
a foot deep—a thing that had never hap- 
pened within the memory of man—before it 
could reach the level of our first floor; and 
then it could rise no more, as other channels 
than the river would carry it away. The as- 
surance added to our feeling of beleaguered 
ease, but it was the first time we realized 
that the water might get into the cellar. So 


She wore an expression that I had never seen before 
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THE RIVER 


Sey L.. Shelton Stewart 


when the telephone conversation ended Alice 
and I made a bee line downstairs. 

We found water covering the cellar floor! 
But of course with foundation walls three 
feet thick we felt as safe as if we were 
perched on the top of Gibraltar. 

“Maud,” said my sister, “this water may 
continue to rise, and, if it does, it will put 
out the furnace fire. Let’s be forehanded and 
carry up enough wood for the parlor grate 
and coal for the kitchen range to last for 
several days.” 

Thereupon we fell to work with such 
energy that we carried up enough fuel to 
keep the house warm for a week. Alice 
started the parlor fire while I rushed up- 
stairs for dry shoes and stockings. Then I 
had a brilliant thought—aunt’s pickle, which 
had taken three weeks to make! The jars 
were on one of the lower shelves in the 
cellar, and, if the water continued to rise, 
it would soon reach them. 

I mentioned the matter to Alice, and we 
both agreed that aunt’s pickle might be all 
right where it was, even if covered with 
water, but to make assurance doubly sure 
we decided to carry the jars upstairs along 
with her choicest preserves before we changed 
our shoes and stockings. We knew it would 
please aunt. We could see that the water had 
risen even in our brief absence. 

“Let’s see, we’ve eaten one jar of pickle, 
so here’s aunt’s jar to correspond,” I ex- 
plained as I set one lone quart on the top’ 
step of the cellar stairs. And just then our 
electric light went out! 

“Come, Maud,” Alice cried, splashing nois- 
ily to the sfairs in the darkness. I sprang 
after her in a sudden panic of fear caused 
by the darkness and the rising water. In my 
fright and haste I stumbled on the steps, and 
my groping hand touched the jar of pickle, 
which I seized and carried with me. 

It was dark upstairs too. As we went 
through the house Alice tried all the electric 
lights, but not one would burn. Then she 
groped her way to the telephone, and I 
heard her say, “Central! Central!” 

There was a pause, and she rattled the 
receiver. Then again I heard her say breath- 
lessly, “Central! Central!” There was no 
response. 

“Maud!” she cried, “the flood has in some 
way cut off both light and telephone wires.” 

We bumped into each other in our haste 
to reach the parlor, which was aglow from 
Alice’s' fire. Tremblingly I placed the jar of 
pickle on a table by the window. I was 
frightened. I had never before been cut off 
from the rest of the world, and now, even 
though the house was so firm, to be sur- 
rounded with rising waters weakened my 
courage. I didn’t feel half so romantic as I 
had felt an hour earlier. I wished 
we had gone to town. But then we 
should have had to desert Snowball 
and Brownie and the P. G. R. The 
thought gave me a new idea. 
“Alice, if the water is rising so in 
the cellar it must be rising outside 
too. Do you suppose poor Snow- 
ball and Brownie are standing in 
water now?” I spoke tremulously, 
wishing all the time that I could 
keep the shake out of my voice. 

“Where else could we put them 
—here in the parlor?” Alice asked 
practically. 

“I'd rather bring them into the 
parlor than lose them,” I argued, 
“but we can put them on the ve- 
randa.” 

“A good idea,” Alice said in- 
stantly, and, wrapping up hastily, 
we opened the door. 

Alice went back and put some 
wood on the fire, which blazed 
brilliantly. Then she pulled the 
shades high and caught the cur- 
tains back—an act that made a 
little glow of light outside. 

We had gone only a few steps 
when we splashed into water, and 
the nearer we approached the 
woodshed, the deeper the water 
became. There was a decided cur- 
rent too. In the swirling water it 
was not easy to get the door open, 
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but we managed it at last, and then such 
joyous clamor as greeted us! Little Snow- 
ball put her head against me at once. Alice 
felt her way to the spot where she had 
tied Brownie and soon had him following 
her. The chickens were exactly where we 
had left them. I passed the Perfectly Gentle- 
manly Rooster to Alice, and his deportment 
of course was admirable. Henny-penny I 
took myself. Snowball and Brownie followed 
us with most touching confidence, and the 
chickens were as silent as midnight watches 
are supposed to be. In that Swiss Family 
Robinson manner and in one trip we trans- 
ported our little family to the front porch. 

“Shall we go back for the feed?” I asked 
Alice. 

She was thoughtful for a moment and then 
said, “No; the current is growing so strong 
I am afraid we might be swept off our feet. 
If we can’t get any of their feed tomorrow, 
we'll bake bread for them and stuff them 
on potatoes.” 

After we had petted them all we went 
anxiously to see how much the water had 
risen in the cellar. Alice lit a fancy candle 
from the mantel, and with that dim light we 
passed through the dark house and opened 
the cellar door. When the sudden draft 
caused by the opening of the door had sub- 
sided Alice, kneeling, held the candle far out 
so that we could see plainly. The water was 
much nearer the first floor than we had 
expected ! 

Alice picked up a bit of bark, which had 
fallen from the wood that we had carried 
up, and threw it into the water. It whirled 
swiftly out of sight. A mighty current was 
flowing through the cellar, and the sinister, 
relentless force of it made me shudder in 
spite of my faith in our three-foot walls. 
Alice, who was kneeling on the top step and 
holding the candle far out, studied the swiftly 
moving, dark water silently. To me there 
was something ominous in her silence. 

A sudden gust of wind blew out the candle. 
I heard her rise and shut the door. Then, 
feeling for my hand, she led me back through 
the lonesome darkness into the rosy firelight 
of the parlor. She untremblingly lit the can- 
dle at the fire and held it to the window. 
Two disconsolate bunches of feathers showed 
that the chickens were where we had left 
them. Little Snowball and old Brownie im- 
mediately began to polish the windowpanes 
with their noses and to cry gently to us. 

Alice, smiling, turned back and calmly set 
the candle down. The house just then seemed 
full of strange creakings and rumblings. I 
was afraid. I looked at her and wished I were 
as brave as she. 

“Come, Maud, let’s have some supper,” 
she suggested brightly. “It’s hours and hours 
after mealtime. 

“T don’t want to eat in that big, dark 
dining room,” I said timorously, though I 
had begun to feel hungry. 

Alice briskly suggested that we make coffee 
and toast at the open fire. “After we have 
eaten our supper we'll look at the water in 
the cellar again. I’m sorry, though, that we 
didn’t get the pickle and preserves above 
high water.” 

“We've one jar safe for sure,” I said trium- 
phantly, pointing to the lone jar on the table 
by the window. 

We consumed a deal of time with our 
jolly repast, but Alice did not succeed in con- 
cealing from me that she was listening in- 
tently to the rumblings and creakings that 
came intermittently, mingled with strange 
thumps and bumps. 

“Now,” she said, rising when we had fin- 
ished our meal, “we will look at the water 
in the cellar again and see if it has com- 
menced to go down.” 

As she started toward the door with hand 
extended to turn the knob there was a fright- 
ful din beyond as if all the other canned 
fruit in the world had entered into a wild 
fight with aunt’s fruit. Such a smashing and 
clattering I had never heard before! Alice 
stood statuelike with her hand extended, 
listening; she wore an expression that I had 
never seen before. 

“Alice, are you frightened?” I asked. 

She did not answer at once. Mingled with 
the sounds beyond the closed door, I could 
hear the roar of rushing water and the 
beating of the rain outside. Then she said, 
“Yes, Maud, I am frightened! I don’t know 
what has happened. The water is rushing 
through our cellar in the strangest way.” 

She paused and listened again. There were 
stranger noises beyond the closed door, and 
queer tremors shook the building as if a 
mighty giant were trying to twist our house 
that we believed to be as firm as solid rock. 

“What can we do, Alice?” I asked. 
“Little sister,” she replied slowly, calling 
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me by her childhood name for me, “we have 
made a dreadful, dreadful mistake. We have 
put too much faith in our walls of stone and 
should have crossed the river before dark. If 
the bridge still stands, I believe we can find 
it, though the bridge lights went out when 
ours did. Are you willing to cross it in the 
dark, dear?” 

“O Alice,” I exclaimed, weeping,—and I 
did not want to weep either when Alice was 
so brave,—“TI’ll follow you anywhere!” 

“Let us go quickly,” she said and started 
toward our wraps that were spread out to 


ry. 

At that moment came the sound of pan- 
demonium let loose—the crash of falling 
glass, tiles and bricks! The whole world 
seemed unheaved! The chimney and grate 
collapsed before our very eyes! The floor 
sank away under our feet! 

“To the door, quick!” Alice shrieked. 

We dashed ‘into the hallway and reached 
the front door simultaneously. I caught the 
knob and, turning it, pulled with a strength 
trebled by desperation. The door would not 
open; it was jammed shut. We were trapped 
in the falling house and in complete darkness! 

“Alice! Alice! What shall we do? The door 
won’t open!” I cried. 

“The transom over the door—our only 
chance!” she gasped after she had struggled a 
moment with the door. 

Climbing on the umbrella stand, which 
fortunately was close by, she smashed the 
glass above the door with an umbrella while 
I steadied her. And all the time I felt the 
floor sinking gradually under my feet. 

Then Alice dropped beside me. “Now, 
Maud, quick! Climb up and over.” 

obeyed my commanding officer and 
caught the frame of the transom as Alice 
boosted me. “But, Alice, how will you get 
up ?” I shouted. 

“I’m tall enough to make it. Jump!” she 
ordered. 

Again- I obeyed—and was caught by four 
hands, two of which were the gnarled black 
ones of good old Uncle Dick. 

Alice was over in a few moments; Uncle 
Dick and an unknown young man helped her. 
“This way, ladies,” the stranger said. 

“Poor Snowball! Poor Brownie! Can’t we 
take them with us?” Alice asked as our pets 
crowded up against us. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the man. “We’re 
going over the bridge, and it has already 
drifted twenty feet down the river. We 
couldn’t possibly get them on the bridge at 
this end!” 

“Can’t we carry the P. G. R. and Henny- 
penny with us?” I asked. 

“Who or what is the P. G. R.?” the stran- 
ger asked. 

“Our rooster,” we replied. 

Not knowing the many virtues of the Per- 
fectly Gentlemanly Rooster, the man no 
doubt thought us imbecile; he replied firmly, 
“We can’t carry anything. We had to aban- 
don everything but the rope to get here. 
Hold on to it. The other end is tied to the 
bridge.” 

So we were compelled to desert Snowball, 
Brownie, Henny-penny and the gallant P. G. 
R.,, who had never done a mean thing in 
his life. 

Fortunate it was for us that the young 
man and Uncle Dick had come; in the dark- 
ness we never could have found the bridge 
in its new position. I don’t know how we 
got across; I waded through deep water, 
climbed over entangling obstructions, held 
to ropes, was hauled up by them and did 
just what I was told in a blind, dazed way, 
encouraged by Alice’s brave example, the 
stranger’s courage and Uncle Dick’s black 
hand, which guided me to safety. 

On reaching light and shelter the strange 
young man proved to be the sympathetic 
editor. He and Uncle Dick were the only 
men in town who did not have perfect faith 
in our three-foot walls of stone. Meeting at 
the bridge and finding that the rising waters 
had moved it twenty feet downstream, and 
not knowing what had happened at our end, 
they had tried to reach us by the road toward 
town, but the swift current had stopped 
them. Then, getting aid, they had rushed 
back to the bridge and had found the water 
no longer pushing against it. They had made 
their way courageously across the bridge, 
found the house by the glow from the fire 
and had arrived just as the house began to 
fall to pieces. 

All the rest of the night we bemoaned the 
fate of our four pets, and to ease our sor- 
row the editor promised to write a fine obitu- 
ary notice for each, especially the P. G. R. 

But the obituaries were never written. At 
the first break of dawn we went to see 
whether anything was left of the best-built 


house in the county. There was; the front 
wall was still standing, but where the barns, 
the chicken coop, the woodshed and the rest 
of the house had stood flowed a broad ex- 
panse of water. The river, backed up by the 
dam, had cut a new and shorter channel, 
choosing uncle’s land in the bend of the river. 
When the relentless waters with their resist- 
less force had washed away the foundations 
the heavy tiled roof and brick walls had 
fallen at once. The veranda was still intact, 
but a heaped-up pile of driftwood obscured 
our vision. Would our pets still be there? We 
hastened across the bridge, wondering how 
we had ever crossed safely in the darkness of 


, the night before. 


A “cock’s shrill clarion” we certainly 
heard from the direction of the porch. Alice 
called, “Snowball! Snowball!” And from the 
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hidden veranda came an instant bleat from 
uncle’s “tiny cow.” Then Brownie woke the 
echoes with his vociferous welcome. They 
were all there, including silent Henny-penny, 
Snowball put her head under my arm and 
talked and talked about the terrors of the 
night. I understood her perfectly and cried 
as much as she did. 

Then through the window I saw something 
on the table, which still was standing at a 
reckless angle on a remnant of the sloping 
floor, something that made me know that 
Alice and I had been faithful to our trust. 
Gone were all the buildings, gone was all of 
aunt’s furniture, gone were the recreant 
Freda’s clothes, gone was the unseemly 
Black-eyed Susan, gone was everything ex- 
cept the four pets on the veranda and the jar 
of watermelon pickle on the table. 


A _HOLD-UP BEAR» 


CBy Franklin Welles Calkins 


HE two Ross boys, Bob and Miner, had 


helped to load the last sack of the piled~ 

up ricks of potatoes that had strewn the 
irrigated fields along Coulee Creek. As a high- 
way gate closed upon two big trucks with 
trailers the brothers watched, each with a 
deep sense of satisfaction, the last of their big 
potato crop depart. Those trucks would com- 
plete the delivery at Last Chance of some 
four hundred and twenty tons of potatoes 
that the Circle X fields had yielded in eighteen 
months. 

The day was late in August; it was near 
noon and hot. Sweaty and tired, the boys 
presently took their way toward the ranch 
house. Within a couple of hundred yards they 
turned aside to cross a nearly dry creek bed 
and gather each an armful of cantaloupes. 
The melons were growing with other vegeta- 
bles in a field garden that lay beside a fence 
in the rear of the ranch buildings, 

The Circle X field and yard fences had 
been built to keep out intruders. Now and 
then wapiti or whitetails leaped the taut wires 
to reach the alfalfa meadows, but the dogs 
soon sent them flying out again. But on this 
visit to their truck patch Bob and Miner 
discovered that undisturbed destruction had 
visited them overnight. Melons, crushed and 
partly eaten, uprooted cabbages, beets and 
other green stuff lay strewn over half an acre 
of ground. 

“Bears down from Yellowstone Park again,” 
Bob grumbled. “Don’t dare shoot ’em either.” 

“But,” said Miner, “bears live up among 
our bush hills and the mountains behind. 
Let’s shoot those beggars on sight!” 

“No,” said Bob, “not till we know for 
sure.” 

Ranchmen and settlers thereabouts were 
bothered occasionally by bears that, domesti- 
cated at Yellowstone Park, hung about their 
premises, foraging or begging for food, But 
people were warned not to attack them unless 
the beasts should take to killing pigs and 
poultry. 

Major Ross, the boys’ father, was then 
overseas, and their mother was serving at a 
Maryland hospital. Bob and Miner and the 
ranch hands, Bill Holcomb and Tate Springer, 


had sole charge of the Circle X half section 
of irrigated land and the twelve sections of 
rough hill land. The brothers were too young 
for military service, and Bill and Tate were 
too old. 

Bob and Miner managed to trail the bears 
to a place in the channel of the creek by 
which they had come and gone. Those know- 
ing beasts learn to steer round barbed-wire 
fences as they do round cactus or brier thorn; 
they had pawed a trough under the wires that 
crossed the dry bed. After a dinner of beef 
sandwiches and cantaloupes the brothers set 
to work and by driving sharpened posts and 
affixing a meshwork of barbed wire at all 
fence crossings of the creek made sure that 
the bears would have no further chance of 
digging under. 

Tate and Bill had been out for several days 
making an exchange of cattle and horses be- 
tween the Circle X and near-by ranches pre- 
paratory to feeding steers for shipment. The 
two line riders had both the ranch dogs with 
them; there was therefore no chance of a 
night alarm in case of raid on the ranch 
premises. 

Not until the fourth morning after the boys 
had staked and wired the loopholes of the 
bed of the creek did they again find sign of 
the marauders. Sometime before sunrise the 
animals had.tried to crawl under the wires of 
the hog yard, and there were fresh marks of 
claws on the sides of a pole chicken house 
that was closed and barred at dark. The 
beasts had also traveled along the field fence 
and had twice crossed the creek, looking for a 
way back to the melons. 

“Now,” said Miner as the two came to the 
end of their tracking, “now you see we've got 
to get those snipers!” 

Bob ‘grinned but said nothing. Some two 
hours later they loaded the single ranch motor 
truck with cantaloupes and set out upon the 
county highway to do some selling and some 
needed trading at Last Chance. About three 
miles from home they were passing over a 
narrow bush-grown trail near the bottom of 
a dip, and Miner, who was driving, had 
changed his gear to “low” in order to make 
an opposite rise when into the road ahead 


There, crouched under its leaning shelf, was—a silvertip bear! 
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stalked the largest bear either of the brothers 
had ever seen. Miner set the brakes instantly, 
and the car stopped with its nose within a 
few feet of a motionless silvertip. The beast 
reared up on its hind legs and stretched out 


its paws. 

“A hold-up from Yellowstone!” exclaimed 
Miner. 

“Guess it is,” replied Bob and, reaching 
over the back of the seat, gathered some mel- 
ons into his lap. “Come on, old chap,” he 
said invitingly. 

The bear promptly ambled round to his 
side of the truck, squatted and again reached 
out its paws. A cantaloupe the size of a man’s 
head the huge beast crushed and gobbled in a 
twinkling. Then Bob tossed out four more 
melons. “Back up and get out of here,” he 
said. 
“Yes, but look up yonder!” cried Miner as 
he threw his gears into reverse. Bob looked 
and on the left some thirty yards away saw 
another gray beast half concealed in the bush, 
peering hungrily and savagely down into the 
dip. Miner ran his machine halfway up the 
back grade and took a flying start. “A dollar 
feed’s enough for once,” he muttered. “That 
fellow ahead had better look out!” 

The lightly loaded truck took the rise at 
good speed. The bear did not interfere, and 
Miner stopped at the top. The brothers were 
in time to see the second silvertip rush from 
cover down at the gobbling beast below. The 
feeder lost no time in leaping to meet the 
newcomer. He cuffed aside the other animal, 
which was slightly smaller, and 
then returned to his feast. 

After the brothers had reached 
town and were peddling their 
melons, which were a rarity in 
Last Chance, an old cowman 
known as Last Chance Ben 
halted beside their truck for a 
“feed.” To him they told the 
story of the bears from Yellow- 
stone Park. 

“You fellers kill those two 
first chance ye git,” he admon- 
ished them. “They’re an old hold-up from 
Yellowstone an’ his wild mate, the worst for 
stock killin’; an’ that ol’, he will never go 
back to the park to winter.” 

When they reached home Miner was for 
oiling the two rifles and going on a grizzly 
hunt the next morning. Bob, however, coun- 
seled delay; the old ranchman, he said, might 
be mistaken. They found Tate Springer at the 
storehouse; the cowman had come in for a 
fresh supply of “grub” and to tell the broth- 
ers to get ready for a drive of eighty steers 
for feeding at the big home yard. 

When Tate heard about the silvertips he 
looked grave. “I think,” he observed, “as old 
Last Chance Ben said, you ought to be ready 
to shoot on sight next time. You know those 
big fellows ain’t like the little blacks, satisfied 
with pigs and sometimes small calves. Once 
a pair o’ silvertip grizzlies git started on the 
outlying ranges they git as cunning as buffalo 
wolves, and sometimes they’ll kill a hundred 
cows before cowmen corner ’em. Don’t git too 
close to ’em to begin your shootin’.” 

For several days the boys worked and kept 
a keen lookout for the silvertips. Then one 
morning just after daylight a tremendous 
racket at the horse shed roused them. The 
same thought filled the mind of each as he 
jerked on his khaki breeches—Old Hostile, a 
seven-year-old horse of fourteen hundred 
pounds and a hater of all the breed of bron- 
chos, had broken loose in the shed and was 
punishing the ponies. The roar from the big 
horse’s throat, the frightened squeals of the 
bronchos and a heavy pounding of hoofs made 
the racket a sound like a small hurricane. 

Miner, ever quicker of motion, reached the 
shed first. He flung one of the doors open and 
sprang inside. He found himself confronting 
Old Hostile; the horse’s fore parts were a 
little to one side; his heels were pounding the 
oak top of a high manger, and there, crouched 
under its leaning shelf, was—a silvertip bear! 
Its teeth were bared, and its eyes were gleam- 
ing wickedly. The beast was waiting for a 
chance to leap under, the flying heels at the 
Vitals of its big enemy. 

Old Hostile had evidently torn loose from 
his halter when the bear had crawled in 
through an open hay window where alfalfa 
had been pitched inside. The scent of a sack 
of ground meal against a heap of hay had 
evidently enticed the silvertip. 

Without a moment’s delay Miner seized a 
Stout four-tined fork beside the doorway and 
Pricked Old Hostile aside.’ Then as the bear 
tushed at him he plunged headlong like a 
trained football player and drove the four 
tines of his fork into the half-reared chest. 

¢ four spearlike tines entered among the 
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short ribs, and one of the tines broke with the 
force of the stroke. Yet the bear came on, 
striking and fighting savagely to get at his 
new antagonist. Miner backed away steadily, 
guiding his course toward the open doorway. 

He was within a few feet of that opening 
when Bob ran inside. The brother jumped in 
front of Miner and assisted in one further 
plunge of the tines into the animal’s vitals. 
But Bob was too close to the beast, and a 
stroke of its paw hurled him half stunned 
against a wall near the door. With a curious 
half-moaning growl the animal shoved for- 
ward again to get at its other two-legged 
enemy. Miner was thrust outside. His heels 
struck against the doorsill and flung him upon 
his back, and the huge silvertip fell at full 
length upon him. The sharp tines had reached 
the bear’s heart, but in its death agony the 
creature’s teeth and paws worked convul- 
sively ; Miner’s punishment was so severe that 
he fainted before Bob could do anything. It 
took all of the boy’s strength to roll the dead 
silvertip over and reach and drag his uncon- 
scious brother aside. A brief examination told 
him that Miner was not mortally hurt. 

Bob lifted the boy to his shoulder and 
started toward the ranch house. He had gone 
only a few steps when a snarl in front stopped 
him. Then he saw before him the mate of the 
big silvertip, walking back and forth as if 
daring him to come on. All of Bob’s fear was 
for Miner, He backed away carefully to a pile 
of alfalfa at the end of the horse shed and, 
laying the unconscious youth at the foot of 
it, covered him from sight. He 
was encouraged to see that the 
threatening parader had not 
come too dangerously near as 
yet. 

But the animal was between 
him and the ranch house. He 
took a quick survey of the 
ground in front and calculated 
his chances of making a run to 
the far corner of the house and 
of getting in at the back door 
before the old she-bear could 
reach him. He plainly had no chance in a 
run for the front entrance. 

At the near corner of the low-roofed build- 
ing there stood a great cottonwood tree with 
wide limbs spreading in all directions. Under 
one of the outer limbs hung his own and 
Miner’s exercise swing and climbing rope. It 
was thick and knotted, and its twenty-four 
feet carried at the lower end a block of cord- 
wood to a groove in the middle of which it 
was tied securely. The bear was now at the 
end of its beat, and each stride brought it 
a trifle nearer. Bob saw that he must act 
quickly. At top speed he made a dash for the 
swinging rope. The bear followed. 

Practice had made easy his flying jump at 
the swinging foot block, and as he rose sky- 
ward, climbing the knotted rope, the bear ran 
underneath and raised upon its legs in time to 
meet the lunging block. The animal attacked 
it as if it were a living creature. 

Bob caught hold of the outreaching limb 
above and, climbing upon it, fairly ran along 
it to the trunk; there he slipped round and 
dropped to a lower limb that reached out 
over the roof of the house. Once on the roof, 
he climbed over the peak and dropped to the 
ground. 

The young ranchman slipped through a 
back door, ran to his and his brother’s room 
and took down from the wall a loaded repeat- 
ing rifle, which he carried to a back window 
that faced the big cottonwood. The silvertip 
had ceased batting the still swinging block of 
wood and was looking savagely up at the 
swaying target. Bob threw open the window 
and fired three times. Those three shots fin- 
ished the silvertip, though before she fell she 
ran halfway to the horse shed. 

Miner came to his senses as Bob again 
lifted him and bore him to his cot in their 
room. The house was thoroughly provided 
with syringes, antiseptic lotions, cotton and 


bandages. Miner would not consent to his 


brother’s going for a doctor. 

Bob had finished dressing his brother’s hurts 
and was sitting at his cotside when Bill Hol- 
comb and Tate Springer reached the big feed 
yard with a bunch of steers. When the cowmen 
took their bronchos to the horse shed they 
saw the dead silvertips lying between the shed 
and the ranch. They examined briefly the one 
with the fork tines buried in its chest. Then 
both went on a run to the ranch building and 
on into the large bunk room that the boys 
occupied together. The line riders hurried to 
Miner’s cotside and examined him while he 
grinned at them. Then Bill grabbed each of 
the brothers in a hard grip of the hand. “You 
boys,” he said, “you boys have been to war, 
even if you didn’t get over to France.” 
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DOES THE FAMILY budget 
require a little more than the 
income supplies ? 


IS IT NECESSARY to supple- 
ment limited funds for your 
school expenses this year ? 


MUST SOME MEANS be 


on your home? 


HAVE YOU A PET HOBBY 


spending money? 
DO YOU WISH to raise money 


IF YOU ARE FACING THESE OR ANY OTHER PROBLEMS OF A 
FINANCIAL NATURE— 





The Winners’ Club points the way out—supplies a plan which will 
meet your needs whether large or small—a pleasant, dignified, sure 
way to solve your problem. We need men, women and young 
people (over 16 years) in every community to act as represent- 
helping us care for our 
subscription list by sending new and renewal subscriptions. 
For this work, which may be done in spare time at your 
convenience, the Club pays you on an attractive Com- 
mission and Salary basis. No previous experience 
necessary, and no capital required. Write today for 
full particulars; there'll be no obligation. 

Just send your address on this coupon 
and you will receive our SPARE TIME 


found to reduce the mortgage 
for which you need extra 
for your church or for charity? 


231 
Secretary 
The Winners’ 
Club 

, . 
Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir. Kindly tell me how 
I may become a member of The 
Winners’ Club conducted by The 
Youth’s Companion, and how I may 

turn spare time to dollars. 
Name 
Address. 
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The Hittler Guard (Fascisti) in Munich 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LIBERTY PERISHES in anarchy; it can 
exist only where law reigns. 


In Time of Shipwreck make it still your Aim 
To Save, though Others wrangle Whom to 
Blame. 


IF YOU GREATLY ADMIRE a quality, 
you have at least a trace of it yourself. 


TO GET THE HABIT of reading useful 
books is to gain one of the rungs that lead to 
the top of the ladder. 


THE MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
of England found difficulty in getting from 
the abattoirs enough pancreas for the prepa- 
ration of insulin. Now they have discovered 
that it can be extracted from fish. Insulin is 
the new remedy for diabetes that was discov- 
ered at the University of Toronto. 


AT THE MONTREAL SALE of the Cana- 
dian Fur Auction Sales Company the best 
silver-fox skins brought $325, a few sold for 
$200, but most of those of fair quality fetched 
between $70 and $125. The American import 
duty of fifty per cent on furs kept away 
many buyers from the United States. 


AS FAR BACK AS 1894 Hall County, Ne- 
braska, built a cottage as a dwelling for its 
district-school teacher. Lately a canvass of the 
whole country has shown that there are now 
about three thousand dwellings owned by 
school districts or townships, and that the 
schools that have them seem to get the best 
teachers. “Boarding round” has its draw- 
backs. 


UNDER THE NEW RATES of postage 
from Russia to the United States it costs two 
hundred thousand rubles to mail an ordinary 
letter, though the letter weighs less than an 
ounce. That is only ten cents in American 
money, but if the purchaser of the stamp 
should decide to pay for it in one-ruble notes 
he would need nearly two hundred pounds of 
paper money. 


THE LINEN INDUSTRY in Ireland is go- 
ing through a trying period. Irish farmers 
seem not to be interested in raising flax, 
which requires a considerable amount of 
labor, and the supply from Russia is small 
and irregular. The price of linen naturally 
depends on the cost of the raw material and 
on wages. Flax now costs three times as much 
as before the war, and labor twice as much. 


SOME EXTRAVAGANT STATEMENTS 
about the rapid gain in population that the 
United States has made since 1920 are dis- 
credited by the figures of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, which estimates 
the gain since the last census to be 4,500,000. 
The rate seems to be almost as high as in the 
years before the war. At that rate of growth 
the population will be at least 120,000,000 
when the next census is taken, in 1930. 


FEW CONCERNS in the United States now 
export goods to Germany except for cash in 
American money. The usual procedure is for 
the German buyer to open an account in an 
American bank against which shipping docu- 
ments can be charged. The banks themselves 
will not lend on consignments to Germany 
more than they are willing to lend on the 
credit of the shipper. Such difficulties natu- 
rally reduce the volume of German business. 


THOUGH RETURNS from a questionnaire 
sent out by the Department of Agriculture 
are incomplete, it appears that at least five 
hundred ranchers in the United States are 
raising silver foxes, that they have between 
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twelve and fifteen thousand foxes in captiv- 
ity and that the value of their investment is 
not far from eight million dollars. But many 
of the foxes suffer from internal parasites 
that affect their fecundity and that make one 
of the serious problems of fox farming. 
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CABINET REFORM 


E American Cabinet is not specifically 
provided for by law. There is nothing 
said about it in the Constitution. The 

separate departments have been created by act 
of Congress as the need for them arose, and 
the heads of those departments are summoned 
into counsel by the President because they 
are his principal agents in his administrative 
task. But hitherto no one has undertaken to 
study the whole field of executive action and 
to distribute duties and responsibilities ap- 
propriately among the departments of the 
government. It often happens that two de- 
partments claim jurisdiction over the same 
work; it has long been in dispute, for exam- 
ple, whether the national forests should be ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Interior 
or by the Department of Agriculture. Many 
of the bureaus that have been organized to 
carry on the constantly broadening activities 
of the government have been attached to 
departments to which they cannot be said to 
belong and are consequently working with 
an unfortunate amount of friction and con- 
fusion. 

The plan for reorganizing the executive de- 
partments to which the President has given 
his approval was outlined last week in the 
Current Events column. The most striking 
change is consolidating the War and the 
Navy Department into a Department of 
Defense with a single head and three subor- 
dinate executives. The revenue-cutter service 
is transferred to the Navy Department from 
the Treasury, and the coast-patrol and life- 
saving service is transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce—both excellent reforms. 
It is the plan also to establish a Department 
of Education. That is in line with a constantly 
strengthening movement for standardizing 
our educational methods and centralizing 
our educational administration. There are ar- 
guments for such a movement and arguments 
against it. States where education is rel- 
atively backward would profit by it; but 
there is danger that in the more progressive 
states education would become more for- 
malized and less free to grow and improve. 
The chief interest of the movement, however, 
is as another example of the encroachment of 
the central government on what was once 
considered as the special province of the 
states. No party now stands for what used 
to be called state rights, and only an occa- 
sional voice is anywhere lifted in their be- 
half. 

It is too early to say whether Congress 
will approve the proposed reform of the 
Cabinet departments, but except for a few 
debatable matters of detail the President’s 
ideas are sensible and likely to improve and 
simplify the executive methods of the gov- 
ernment. It is understood that they have the 
support of all the present members of the 
Cabinet. 
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THE GOOD -WILL ELECTION 


HE elections of Good-Will Delegations 

to France that have recently been held 

all over the country have served several 
useful purposes. They have done something to 
counteract the anti-French propaganda that 
has been rife ever since the French troops 
entered the Ruhr; they have provided a sub- 
stantial sum of money for the reconstruction 
of devastated France and have caused the 
French to look again with gratitude toward 
America; and they will enable a number of 
deserving women from all parts of the coun- 
try to have a trip to Europe that will be not 
only instructive to them but also educational 
in its wider effects. 

Both to France receiving this representa- 
tive group that comes to express the good 
will of the American people and to the cities 
and towns of America from which the dele- 
gations come the exchange of courtesies at a 
time when there have been efforts to arouse 
antagonism is sure to bring a revival of 
friendly feeling. And at home the Good-Will 
Election has had a happy influence, for it has 
made it possible for many persons and or- 
ganizations to show their regard for certain 
friends and fellow workers as they could 
hardly have done otherwise. 

The more numerous the unofficial embas- 
sies of good will that one country sends to 


another the more difficult will it be for the 
trouble-makers to foment ill-feeling. So long 
as there is a corner of the civilized world 
needing our help and with a claim upon our 
sympathy it might be a good plan to send 
thither delegations of good will that, like the 
delegations to France, will carry substantial 
tokens of their feeling. By following the prac- 
tice happily begun in the Good-Will Election 
for devastated France Americans could con- 
tribute to the rebuilding of civilization abroad 
and to the strengthening of the spirit of 
friendly rivalry and loyal codperation at 
home. 
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POWER OF EXPRESSION 


HAT a person has no special gift of ex- 

pression, in speech, in writing, in draw- 

ing or in music, should neither discourage 
him from trying to increase his power of 
expression nor cause him to undervalue the 
importance of expression as a means to suc- 
cess and happiness in life. Many persons 
think that power of acquisition is the first 
requirement for success and happiness; that 
the acquisition of knowledge, of wealth and 
of friends, if they could all be gained simulta- 
neously, would be the surest guaranty of hap- 
piness. Perhaps they are right in so thinking; 
but they should not overlook the fact that 
the power to acquire depends almost as much 
on readiness in giving out as on labor in 
taking in. 

“Talk is cheap” is a scornful epigram, the 
application of which is often deserved. But 
the talk that flows from sound knowledge 
of a subject and from an earnest interest and 
belief in it, or from a friendly and hospitable 
attitude of mind toward people and their 
work, is not cheap, nor is it unprofitable to 
the talker. It wins for him the confidence 
and the liking of others; it enables him the 
more readily to market his wares; it induces 
reciprocal freedom and sincerity of speech 
and leads often to a discovery of new op- 
portunities. 

As a man becomes known in his neighbor- 
hood for substantial qualities of character 
he finds increasing demands made upon his 
power of expression. Whether as a member 
of boards of directors or trustees, or as a 
citizen who is drafted for public service of 
some sort or other, or as a leader in large 
enterprises, he has to cultivate his faculty 
for clear and persuasive expression. The man 
who early in life appreciates the importance 
of cultivating that faculty is not likely to be 
at a disadvantage under the demands that 
are made upon him as the years go on. 
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INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AND 
PRIVATE DEBTS 


ANY people still find it hard to 

understand how international debts 

differ from debts between persons. 
They think of nations as controlling inex- 
haustible amounts of revenue and want to 
know what prevents those nations that are 
in our debt from paying us at once what 
they owe us. As a matter of fact the condi- 
tions of national indebtedness are quite dif- 
ferent from those of personal indebtedness. 

A national government has no means of 
paying its debts except by levying taxes or 
raising money by the sale of bonds, which 
must then be retired with money got from 
taxation. If either France or Italy—or even 
‘Great Britain—should attempt to raise im- 
mediately by direct taxation the vast sums it 
owes us, the burden would be so great that 
the standard of living would be lowered to ‘a 
point that would almost certainly provoke 
popular resistance and an overthrow of the 
government. If any one of them should try to 
raise the money by a levy on capital, it would 
so upset production and destroy values as to 
lead quickly to unemployment and diminish- 
ing revenue. 

Moreover, after the governments have 
raised what money they can by taxation, 
they must convert it into gold dollars before 
it can be accepted in payment of their in- 
debtedness. France and Italy collect revenue 
in their own paper currency, but that is not 
acceptable in Washington and is so reduced 
in value that it is worth only a third or a 
fourth of its face in exchange for American 
money. The European countries cannot pay 
their debts by shipping gold to us, for out- 
side the United States there is not gold 
enough in the whole world to pay our bill; 
and if there were, shipping all of it to the 
United States would destroy the last vestige 
of stability that any foreign currency has. 
The only way one nation can pay another 
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such sums as the European nations owe us 
is by selling goods or securities in our mar- 
kets and using the bank credits thus set up to 
pay their debts. 

But the only available money of that sort 
is the balance in excess of similar credits 
that our merchants have for American prod- 
ucts that they have sold in foreign markets. 
In other words the European countries can 
pay their debts to us only by selling us more 
than they buy from us and applying the 
surplus on their debts. In the unsettled and 
dislocated condition of industry in Europe 
that is extremely difficult. Indeed, the natural 
demand of Europe for our products is at 
present much greater than the natural de- 
mand of the United States for European 
goods. Paying the international debts in that 
way, if it were possible, would mean a flood 
of European goods pouring into our markets 
and little going the other way. No one knows 
just how badly that would affect all our 
business, but it could not help making a 
great deal of trouble and might lead to wide- 
spread unemployment and hardship, 

Those who want the United States to take 
immediate steps to collect the debts that 
France and Italy owe us think of those debts 
as actually payable in cash. They are not. 
If the foreign governments could raise the 
necessary money by taxation without produc- 
ing a revolution, the process of converting 
it into American dollars under the present 
conditions of exchange would cause exchange 
rates to rise so fast and so far that Europe 
could hardly afford to buy anything what- 
ever from us—not even our wheat, which is 
the most important of our exports. 

The same reasons that make it difficult for 
our debtors to pay us make it difficult to 
collect the German reparations. Germany has 
not the cash needed for those great pay- 
ments and could not get it even if it wished 
to; and paying with a surplus of exports is 
possible only at the price of disarranging the 
business of the allied countries. 

Canceling all foreign debts is not necessa- 
rily the only way out; for eventually indus- 
trial conditions abroad may so improve that 
it will be possible for France and Italy to 
pay without destroying the reasonable com- 
fort of their own people or the business 
prosperity of the United States. But they 
cannot do it at once without setting in train 
events that would lead to no one knows 
what mischief. 
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HITTLER AND THE BAVARIAN 
FASCISTI 


OPLE in general believe that the war 
shattered the predominance of Prussia 
among the states of Germany almost as 

completely as it shattered the predominance 
of Germany itself among the states of Eu- 
rope. The capital remains in Berlin, but the 
Prussians have lost that haughty self-confi- 
dence which two centuries of military success 
and continually growing political power had 
given them. They seem puzzled, cowed, di- 
vided among themselves. The fall of the 
Hohenzollerns and the personal discredit that 
has attached itself to the most conspicuous 
members of that family have had a great 
effect on the spirits of the Prussians. Prussia 
and Hohenzollern have so long been inter- 
changeable terms that the kingdom feels it- 
self abased with its old royal house. 

But in Bavaria there are continual stirrings 
of national pride and exhibitions of national 
vitality. It would not be astonishing if Ba- 
varia instead of Prussia took the lead when 
it is a question of restoring the political inde- 
pendence of Germany. Many people believe 
that Germany will sooner or later swing back 
to a monarchical régime and that it will be 
not the Hohenzollerns of Prussia but the 
Wittelsbachs of Bavaria who will be called to 
the throne. 

However that may be, Bavaria shows a 
strong tendency to revert to the “right”; a 
certain fondness for what it is fair to call 
“reaction.” After the armistice its govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the Socialists, and 
for a time Kurt Eisner, one of the ablest 
and most sincere of Socialists, was the head 
of it. But Eisner was assassinated, and more 
and more of the Socialists were crowded out, 
until now it is hard to find one of that party 
in office. 

More “conservative” than the government 
(which closes its eyes to reaction rather than 
supports it vigorously) is Adolph Hittler 
and his army of German Fascisti. Hittler, 
who by birth is an Austrian, is a fertile. and 
busy agitator. He has gathered about him 4 
semimilitary organization with which the 
government does not venture to interfere. 
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Hittler and his men repudiate the Treaty of 
Versailles and cry aloud for the rebirth of 
the old German spirit. But they are not 
merely monarchists. Their conservatism goes 
deeper than that. They are anti-Jewish, anti- 
socialist and antidemocratic. They prefer di- 
rect action to voting. They oppose Socialism 
because it accepts the industrial system and 
aims to master it. Hittler leads a protest 
against industrialism, against mass produc- 
tion, against the factory system, against the 
industrialized, commercialized state that Ger- 
many became after 1870. He has raised a new 
flag—a red banner with a black swastika on 
a white field, and the motto, “Germany, 
Awake!” Like Italian Fascism, his movement 
has made many converts among the Socialists 
and Communists themselves. He calls his fol- 
lowing the National Socialists, but that is 
merely a name. They are not Socialists, if by 
Socialists are meant Marxists. They are not 
economic theorizers or lovers of regimenta- 
tion. It is the old Germany before the days of 
Prussian militarism and industrial organiza- 
tion that they want to restore. They have 
many ideas with which we cannot sympa- 
thize; but that one thing we find attractive. 
Throughout rural Bavaria, at least, their 
strength spreads. If it makes proselytes 
among the manufacturing cities of Prussia, it 
will certainly have to be reckoned with by 
Paris as well as by Berlin. 
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NEXT WEEK . 
The Companion will print 
Le Loup Noir, 


a moving tale of the loggers of 
Maine, by Charles B. Hawes 


An Outline of Radio, 
a clear explanation of what it is 
and how it works, by Robert A. 
Morton of the Naval Reserve 


Julia Wide Awake, 
a capital story for girls in business, 
by Agnes Miller 
Sam’s Wild Horse Ride, 


a stirring tale of adventure, by Her- 
bert Coolidge, and a rattling good 
chapter of Mr. Gollomb’s serial story 


Working Through at 
Lincoln High 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HE tendency to form great business com- 

binations in order to control the supply 
of important natural products and to keep 
up the price of those products is as marked 
as it was before the war. Except in the 
single item of oil, American capital is not 
widely interested in such trade combinations, 
yet the United States is often the chief mar- 
ket for the commodities that are so con- 
trolled. Secretary Hoover recently told the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
this country is faced by combinations formed 
or forming in rubber, nitrates, sisal twine 
and cocoa, and that we shall have to “pay 
through the nose” for such things unless we 
find some way to get hold of a supply of our 
own. Mr. Hoover wants the Muscle Shoals 
project pushed, and, though he carefully re- 
frained from expressing an opinion on the 
fairness of Mr. Ford’s offer for that power, 
he urged that some one be permitted to make 
use of it in turning out nitrate fertilizers. He 
also spoke of the remarkable possibilities for 
commercial development along the Colorado 

ver. There is at least four million horse 
Power latent in the Colorado River in Ari- 
zona, and Mr. Hoover hopes to see most of it 
used for producing nitrates. 


eS 


T= State of New York, through its gov- 
ernor and its legislature, has memorialized 
Congress for a modification of the Volstead 
ct, so as to permit the manufacture of wine 
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and beer. Nearly a third of the Senate found 
it possible to avoid voting on the petition. 
The action has been expected ever since the 
new administration was installed at Albany. 
It is not probable that Congress will pay any 
attention to the petition. Not even the most 
enthusiastic “wet” advocates believe that a 
proposal to amend the Volstead Act would 
come anywhere near passing. 
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HREE presidents of union labor or- 

ganizations that are engaged in mining 
anthracite have presented to the Coal Com- 
mission specific accusations that the mine 
owners and dealers are overcharging and 
profiteering in marketing hard coal. They 
assert that they add at least $3.61 to the price 
of every ton by unjustifiable charges at the 
mine, in transportation by rail and in distri- 
bution. Whether the accusations are true will 
be difficult to prove without a full and fair 
examination of the books of the mining 
companies. The Federal Trade Commission, 
which undertook to make such an examina- 
tion, never got far because of court orders 
that limited its powers. It remains to be seen 
whether the Coal Commission will be per- 
mitted to go into the matter thoroughly. It 
will be unfortunate if it is not, for otherwise 
the public will be suspicious that the truth 
about the charges of profiteering is being 
concealed for a purpose. 


o 
USTAPHA KEMAL, the chief of the 


new Turkish government, is in favor 
of the political emancipation of Turkish 
women. He declares that the seclusion of the 
sex is not supported either by Turkish tra- 
dition or by the precepts of the Moslem 
religion. It is, he says, a Persian custom that 
along with many other details of the ancient 
Persian civilization the Turks accepted after 
they had conquered the country. Kemal is 
probably right in his contention. Certainly 
the nomadic Turks never hid away their 
women ; indeed they had few places in which 
to hide them. We are inclined to think that 
Islam has always been unfavorable to wom- 
en’s appearing in public, but that may be 
owing to the Persian rather than to the prim- 
itive Arab influence. Kemal himself has re- 
cently married the daughter of a wealthy 
resident at Smyrna. 


E must look soon for news from Yuca- 

tan that will perhaps be as important 
archeologically as the daily bulletins from 
the tomb of Tutenkhamun are. A good road 
has been built from Dzitas into the famous 
ruins at Chichen-Itza, which lie in the midst 
of a tropical jungle, and a party of American 
men of science are planning to explore the 
ruins and dig among them and elsewhere 
in the Maya country. The mystery that 
surrounds the highly civilized people who 
probably fifteen hundred years ago built the 
remarkable temples and palaces throughout 
Yucatan and Central America is still almost 
as deep as it was when the ruins were first 
discovered. e 


HE period of amnesty proclaimed by the 

Free State government in Ireland came to 
an end with a few, but only a few, instances 
of surrender on the part of the irregular, or 
Republican, forces. The Free State leaders 
profess to have evidence of a considerable 
quiet disintegration of the irregular bands, 
but there are enough left to make continual 
trouble. The influence of the Catholic clergy 
—at least of the prelates—is being steadily 
exerted on behalf of the Free State govern- 
ment. President Cosgrave has suggested a 
plebiscite to settle the issues between the Free 
State and the Republicans, but Mr. De: Va- 
lera made it a condition that the British 
government should first agree to accept the 
decision if it happened to be in favor of com- 
plete withdrawal from the British Common- 
wealth. The general feeling in Ireland is one 
of depression over the discouraging situation. 


e 


S the session of Congress came to an end 
the filibusters became active in the 
Senate. They were particularly bent on pre- 
venting the Administration’s shipping bill and 
the bill for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal from coming to a vote. There were a 
number of Senators ready and willing to ex- 
tend their remarks on those measures for 
hours if necessary, and the inevitable result 
was that both bills were abandoned in order 
to pass important legislation to which there 
was no organized opposition. The shipping 
bill will have a still worse prospect for enact- 
ment when the new Congress meets. 
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ADEITA light on 
bike sees for 

, youat night Makes 
night riding safe 


and lots of fun. 


Ask Your dealer. Or send $2.25 and we'll 
mail a No.80, one cell, complete(less Battery). 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block Marion, Ind. 


Standard Makers of Bicycle Lamps, Electric 
Lanterns, Automobile Spotlights, Flash- 
lights and Flashlight Batteries, 


NEW YORK CITY WINNIPEG 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ELECTRIC BICYCLE 


LAMPS 











Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


ure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
Without Pain or inconvenience, of a 
Spinal Deformity with the Wondertul/ 
PHILO BURT METHOD. 
No matter how old you are, or 
how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 
formity you have, there is 
benefit and a ble cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible and 
mfortable to wear. 










support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on a8 @ Coat, causes no in- 
convenience, and does not 
chafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you it. 


—— ‘ Oure Yourself 
e Appliance 

made to fit each in- At Home 
dividual case. It weighs ounces 
where other supports we 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. 7 of 


We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 

If you or your child are suf- 
fering from spinal trouble 
of any nature, write us at 
once for our new book with 
full information and refer- 
ences. Describe case fully 
so we can advice you intelligent- 
ly. The Philo Burt Method con- 
sisting of a scientific appliance 
and a course of especial exer- 
cises, has produced wonder bene- 
it or cure in over 45,000 cases. 
Philo Burt ys 63-3 Odd 
Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N. ¥. 




















On 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


The easiest riding, raciest, most substantial 

wheel built—express prepaid—direct from fac- 

tory at wholesale price—with privilege of 30 

days’ trial. 5-year guarantee and 6 months’ 
accident insurance with each wheel. 

lamps, horns, brake parts, rims. 

TIRES = supplies at wholesale prices. 









end for free catalog in colors. 
] Haverford Cycle Co. of Pa., Dept. 443, Philadelphia 
Established 27 years. 
Be'a Black Beauty Agent 
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THROW YOUR VOICE 


Under the table, intoa 
Trunk, down Cellar or 
anywhere. Our lessons 
in VENTRILOQUISM 
teaches you. With our 


VENTRILO 


(fits in the mouth and 
cannot be seen) you 
imitate Birds, Ani- ¥ 
mals, etc., without mov- 


and book of JOKES by 
mail for 10 cents. 


UNIVERSAL DISTR., 
ford, C 
BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 














744, Stam 
GLADIOLUS Ss er: 
or len, also 
75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. Ful! 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, 





SHETLAND PONIES 
We have been selling Good Ponies to Good 
Children since 1891. Setisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send 10c for illustrated folder and price list. 
The Shadyside Farms, Dept.C, North Benton, 0. 








After Every Meal 



















In work or 
play, it gives 
the poise and 
steadiness that 
mean success. 

It helps digestion, 
allays thirst, keep- 
ing the mouth cool 
and moist, the throat 
muscles relaxed 
and pliant and the 








You May Try It 3 Months 
Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take baak machine at our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle and electric), guarantee for 25 years, 
pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
80 - PAGE 


pooxon ASTHMA 


Sent Free on request, telling how tobe cured at home. 
Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin Y-234. 







































IVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
LUG NO MUMBER im CLASS 


g Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let. 

ters and 3 figures, one or two colors enamel. 

$ a Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 

QW SF silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
NYa%%_ of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 4 


Bastian Bros. Co. © 405 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE HARE AND 
THE TORTOISE 


By Arthur Guiterman 


You've heard about that famous race 
They started long ago— 

The furry Hare so swift of pace, 
The Tortoise, oh, so slow! 


The foolish Bunny yawned and slept 
Before the race was done. 

The Tortoise crept and crept and crept, 
And so the Tortoise won. 


But still I’d rather be a Hare; 
For, sure as sure can be, 

No Tortoise crawling anywhere 
Could win a race with me! 


But whether I’m a Hare, a Sheep, 
A Deer, a Kangaroo, 

Or Tortoise, I won’t go to sleep 
Before my race is through! 





ORAWN BY MERTON E. WHITTEN 


THE RED BONNET 


By Ina Agnes Poole 


\ JIRGINIA was proud of the new red 
sunbonnet that her mother had made 

for her, and indeed it was becoming. 
She smiled happily beneath it as the auto- 
mobile came to a stop in front of Aunt 
Margaret’s house and Clyde ran out to meet 
her. Clyde was her little cousin, and she was 
fond of playing with him. 

“Come and see Tim and Tilly,” he begged. 

“What are they? Kittens?” Virginia asked. 

Clyde laughed. “Well, I should say not! 
They are something that you have never 
seen on this farm before!” he cried. 

She followed Clyde through the gate and 
down toward the barns, wondering what he 
could be talking about. 

“There’s Tim,” Clyde said as he pointed 
toward a big white turkey gobbler. 

“Oh, isn’t he a beauty!” cried Virginia as 
she stepped nearer. 

Tim made an ugly noise in his throat and 
thrust his head out angrily. Then, with his 
wings spread, he flew right at Virginia. 

“Take off your red bonnet!” Clyde shouted 
and quickly picked up a stick. “Tim doesn’t 
like red.” 

Virginia jerked off her bonnet, ran into 
the yard and slammed the gate. Clyde fol- 
lowed her. “Phew! He gave you a scare, 
didn’t he? It’s all my fault too. I used to 
tease Tim by waving my red handkerchief at 
him. I thought that it was funny to see him 
get angry.” 

“Does Tilly get angry too when she sees 
something red?” asked Virginia with a little 
quaver in her voice. 

“No, Tilly doesn’t. I wonder where she 
can be,” Clyde answered. He looked and 
looked, but the turkey hen was nowhere to 
be found. “She was here yesterday,” he said. 

The next morning Clyde went to the lower 
pasture to look for Tilly. Virginia could not 
go with him because it was too far for her 
to walk; so she stayed at the house and 
played by herself in the front yard. All of 
a sudden she saw a pretty red-headed bird 
alight on a tree in the woods just across the 
road. 

“There is a woodpecker,” she said to her- 
self. “I'll go and get some corn to feed 
him.” 

After she had shelled an ear of corn into 
her sunbonnet, she climbed the fence into 
the woods and laid the sunbonnet under a 
tree. Then she crept up to Mr. Woodpecker 
with a handful of corn. But as soon as he 
saw her coming he flew away. She followed 
him farther and farther into the woods, but 
she could not get him to come down and eat 
the corn. 

Suddenly she heard Clyde call to her, “Ha, 
ha! I’ve caught you at last.” 

“Caught me?” Virginia echoed in surprise. 

“You thought you were smart, hiding 
down there by the creek when I called you,” 
he said as he threw himself down on the 
grass to rest. “But I found you, anyway.” 

Virginia was much puzzled. She had neither 
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been near the creek nor heard Clyde call 
her. He must be trying to play a joke, she 
thought, and so she decided not to pay any 
attention to it. 

“I’m hungry. Let’s go back to the house,” 
she said. 

“All right; let’s go,’ Clyde agreed and 
sprang to his feet. “I’m hungry too.” 

When the children reached the tree where 
Virginia had left her bon- 
net they could not find it. 
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Two Fairy Ladies % MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mrs. Modge and Mrs. Midge 

Live beside the Wishing Bridge 
Underneath a stone; 

Tiny fairy ladies, these, 

Grass and bluebells for their trees, 
Living all alone. 








“Where can my bonnet 
be?” she. said. 

“Didn’t you leave it 
down by the creek?” 
asked Clyde. 

“What in the world do 
you mean?” Virginia said. 

“T saw something red 
and I thought that it was 
you, wearing your red 
sunbonnet.” 

“Honest, Clyde?” 

“Cross my heart and 
hope to die!” 

“Are you sure you saw 
me?” 

“N-no. But I saw some- 
thing red just for a min- 
ute, and then I couldn’t 





find you. I thought it 
looked like your sunbon- 
net.” 

Virginia reminded Clyde that she had left 
the sunbonnet under the tree where they 
were standing. 

“Well, some one must have taken it,” he 
said; “let’s go and see if we can find him.” 

The two children ran away toward the 
creek. 

“Tt was right over there that I saw some- 
thing red,” said Clyde as he pointed to a 
group of trees that stood near the water. 

“Look over there now!” Virginia gasped. 

There was something red. It bobbed up 
and down above an old log. Carefully the 
two children crept down the hill and round 
that log. Then suddenly they stood stock- 
still with their hands over their mouths to 
keep from laughing, for standing by the log 
was a white turkey gobbler with a red sun- 
bonnet dangling over one eye. 

“He must have been eating the corn out 
of the bonnet and caught his head,” Virginia 
whispered. 

“See how the strings are under his chin,” 
Clyde chuckled. 

Tim was certainly funny to look at. He 
did not notice Clyde and Virginia, but kept 
moving his head from side to side as if he 
were talking to some one, and perhaps he 
was, for sitting near him in a nest in the 
leaves was Tilly, the turkey hen. 

“Tilly has stolen her nest,” said Clyde. 
Then he added with a laugh, “I'll bet you 
can wear your bonnet after this and Tim 
won't fly at you.” 

And sure enough, whenever Virginia wore 
her bonnet after that Tim would only look 
at her as if to say, “I’ve worn that bonnet 
myself.” 

eg 


BONNIE 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


OIS and Margie were traveling alone by 
train to their Cousin Henry’s farm, and, 
since it was their first real visit to the 

country, they were full of curiosity. Lois’s 
doli, Rosabel, and Margie’s doll, Amy, sat 
bolt upright in the seat and 
stared ahead with round 
blue eyes. 

“T do hope,” said Lois, 
“that there’ll be a country 
doll for these two children 
to play with.” 

“Oh, I feel sure Bonnie 
will have at least one doll,” 
little Margie replied. 

The two girls felt impa- 
tient to see Bonnie herself. 
They did not know much 
about her, not even her last 
name or whether she lived 
at the farm or near by. In 
fact, they had never heard 
of her until Cousin Sara 
wrote, “Tell Lois and Mar- 
gie they’ll find Bonnie a 
pleasant playmate.” After 
that the two sisters had made 
many plans about Bonnie. 





Mrs. Modge and Mrs. Midge 
Watch the horses cross the bridge 
Through their forest grass; 
There they stare with mousy eyes 
Very round and wee and wise 
At the things that pass. 


Farmer Perkins with the grain, 
Here he comes today again; 
Mary brings the cream. 
That the little ladies hide 
By the grassy riverside 
Not a soul would dream. 


“Come, get up!” the farmer says, 
Clucking to his clumsy grays; 
Mary follows slow; 
By the river, ’cross the bridge, 
Through the woods and toward 
the ridge 
Day by day they go. 


“Sister, look!” says Mrs. Midge. 

“What is that upon the bridge? 
Mary’s dropped a cake! 

Oh, I wonder when and whether 

She will lose her bonnet feather; 
What a broom ’twould make!” 


So they flutter forth and scurry, 
Look and listen, hunt and worry, 
Like two pocket toys; 
Share their crumbs with toad and 
bunny, 
Hurry home, wee, fat and funny, 
When they hear a noise. 


Noise of talking, turn of wheels; 
And I wonder how it feels 
There within the grass 
To be just a little fairy 
Flutter-hearted, shy and scary 
Of the things that pass. 
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They reached the farm at dusk and were 
too tired to do anything except eat supper 
and tumble into bed; but the next morning 
they were up with the birds. 

“Shall we see Bonnie today ?” was the first 
question they asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Cousin Sara replied. “If 
you don’t see her somewhere round, just call 
her name over and over, and she’ll come. I 
wrote you all about Bonnie, didn’t 1?” But 
the children did not hear that last sentence; 
they had hurried off to look for Bonnie. 

Halfway down the lane Lois said suddenly, 
“T tell you what let’s do. Let’s get a tea party 
ready out in the orchard and then find Bon- 
nie and invite her to it.” 

“Lovely!” said Margie. “Our tea set’s 
pretty small, but if Bonnie comes one of the 
dolls can wait.” 

Maria, the cook, gave them some milk and 
crackers, and they soon had the table spread 
beside a hedge in the orchard. 


DRAWN BY PAUL MASON 











Something pushed through the hedge just above Margte’s shoulder 


When everything was ready Lois said, 
“Now let’s find Bonnie.” 

“Let’s sit right here and call her,” Margie 
proposed. “Birds or bees might eat up our 
party if we went away. You know, Cousin 
Sara said she’d hear us if we called.” 

“Listen! I thought I heard a twig crack 
then,” Lois said. 

Margie had heard the same thing. “Bon- 
nie!” she called. 

Over and over again they called the queer 
little name. Then they heard the crackling 
again, louder than before. 

“Ah, here she comes!” cried Lois. 

Sure enough, footsteps were drawing near 
through the tall grass on the other side of the 
hedge. 

“TI wonder what she’ll look like,” Margie 
whispered. 

“T think she'll be slim and dark,” Lois re- 
plied in a low voice. 

“How funny !” Margie whispered back. “I’m 
almost sure she’ll have a 
chubby face and golden 
curls.” 

Before they could say 
anything else something 
pushed through the hedge 
just above Margie’s shoul- 
der. The two girls, looking 
up quickly, gave a squeal 
of fright. For it was not 
the face of a little girl that 
they saw, but the face of a 
little red cow. To the city 
children she looked as big 
as an elephant. 

“Qo-o0!” shrieked Mar- 
gie. “What shall we do?” 

“Cousin Sara! Cousin 
Sara!” cried Lois. 

The creature gazed at 
them with great solemn 
eyes, but did not move. 

“Go away !” the little sis- 
ters cried together. “Shoo! 
Go away!” 

All at once there was 
more ‘rustling somewhere 
near, and a second later a 
little girl pushed through 
the hedge a few feet far- 
ther down. She was a slen- 
der little girl with dark 
eyes and tumbled yellow 
curls, and she panted as if 
she had been running. 

“What in the world is 
the matter?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

Lois pointed to the cow, 
and Margie said, “We are 
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very much afraid of it, you know.” The new- 
comer looked at them as if she could not be- 
lieve her ears. Then she walked up to the 
animal and threw one arm round its neck. 

“Why, this cow wouldn’t hurt you,” she 
said. “She isn’t much more than a calf any- 
way—a pet heifer.” 

Lois and Margie felt ashamed. 

“And you. called her,” she went on. “You 
kept on calling her, and of course she came.” 

Lois and Margie gasped. “Kept on calling 
her?” they repeated. 

The little girl nodded. “Yes, I heard you.” 

“Why, Bonnie,” Lois said, “we were calling 
you, not the cow.” 

The little girl gazed at them and then 
to their astonishment began to shake with 
laughter. She laughed so hard that she had to 
hang on to the cow’s neck to keep from fall- 
ing. At last she gasped out, “But—but Bonnie 
isn’t my name!” 

“Then whose name is it?” asked Margie. 

“Tt’s the name of the cow,” the little girl 
replied. 

Well, after that there were three little girls 
laughing instead of one. They laughed so 
hard and so long that the tears rolled down 
their cheeks. The two dolls stared, and the 
red cow looked on solemnly. 

“Who are you, anyway?” Lois asked at 
last as she wiped her eyes. 

“T am Elsie Miller,” the newcomer said, 
“from the next farm. Ever since we moved 
there a month ago I’ve been making friends 
with Bonnie.” 

“Well, please make friends with us now,” 
Margie said shyly. “We’ve been watching for 
you ever since we came down to visit our 
Cousin Henry.” 

Lois made a place for Elsie at the table. 
“Rosabel and Amy,” she said, “this is Miss 
Elsie Miller.” 

“And that,” Margie added, “is Miss Bonnie 
Cow, who would not hurt you for the world.” 

The two dolls looked pleasant, and Bonnie 
the cow, giving her head a bob that looked 
exactly like a polite little bow, walked off 
into the green pasture to have a tea party of 
her own. 
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THE RAINBOW IN THE SKY 


By Florence T. W. Fuller 


NE hot summer day two little clouds 
were strolling across the sky when sud- 
denly they bumped their heads and 

began to cry. They cried and cried until their 
tears fell so fast that little Margaret and 
John, who were playing out in the yard, had 
to go into the house out of the rain. Then old 
Father Sun looked down and said to the cry- 
ing clouds, “Did you bump your heads? Well, 
that’s too bad! I’ll send you the fairies to dry 
your tears.” 

So he sent the little fairies flying down to 
the clouds. Each fairy had a handkerchief of 
a beautiful color. Some had red handker- 
chiefs, some yellow handkerchiefs, some green 
ones, some blue ones and some violet. 

The kind-hearted fairies dried the clouds’ 
tears and flew happily away. Then they 
looked at their beautiful handkerchiefs and 
saw that they were very wet. But old Father 
Sun said, “Never mind, my dears. Just hang 
your handkerchiefs on one of my beams, and 
they will soon be dry.” So he shot a beam 
across the sky, and the fairies hung their gay 
handkerchiefs on it. 

Ever since then they have been doing that 
whenever it rains; and because they are or- 
derly, they always hang their handkerchiefs 
in the same places where they hung them the 
first time; so when John and Margaret come 
out of the house after a summer rain, they 
always see the handkerchiefs of the fairies 
hanging in the same order: red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, violet. 

Watch the rainbow and see if you can find 
a fairy family that has made a mistake and 
hung its handkerchiefs in the wrong place. 
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WHAT HAPPENED ON A 
PUMPKIN LEAF 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


NCE upon a time there was a vegetable 
garden in which were many things be- 
sides vegetables. There were worms and 

Caterpillars and many different kinds of in- 
sects. On this particular day several insects 
had met on a large pumpkin leaf to gossip. 

“I see by the latest copy of Insect Fashions 
that polka dots are the newest thing among 
the best people,” said Mr. Lady-bug, “and I 
am giad of that, for my wife has been trying 
to get me to wear stripes for a change.” 
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“And what is the matter with stripes?” 
asked Mr. Squash-bug. 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Lady-bug, “but 
polka dots are said to be the newest style.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Squash-bug, “I’m going 
to stick to stripes just the same. I cannot 
spend a cent on clothes this year, whatever 
the styles say.” 

“Then you'll be behind the times,” said 
Mr. Lady-bug, a remark that made Mr. 
Squash-bug feel sad. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Fuzzy Caterpillar. “What 
shall I do? I have just chosen my new 
wrap, and it cannot possibly have polka dots 
on it!” 

“T’m sorry,” replied Mr. Lady-bug, “but 
you should have waited before you made 
your choice. You will have to be out of style, 
that is all.” Poor Miss Caterpillar crawled to 
the edge of the leaf to hide a tear. 

“What about me?” asked a bright green 
three-cornered bug. “I heard that jade green 
was the color likely to be the favorite, and I 
have the newest shade of it. It would not be 
any prettier if it had polka dots.” 

“Oh, but you should have had the dots just 
the same,” said Mr. Lady-bug. “It was a 
great mistake not to, and you will find your- 
self out of style.” 

The bright green three-cornered bug turned 
his head and coughed hard to keep the others 
from thinking it made any difference to him. 

“Dear me!” sighed a red ant. “I wish I had 
known that sooner. I should have had a large 
polka dot on my back and a small one on my 
head, done in jet black!” 

“Yes, it is a pity you were hasty,” said Mr. 
Lady-bug. “You will be so old-fashioned.” 
The poor ant cried so hard that his shoulders 
shook. 

“What about me?” asked a large dragon- 
fly perched on the tip of the leaf. “Polka dots 
would not be becoming to me!” 

“I can’t help that,” said Mr. Lady-bug. “It 
does not say that you must stop fo think 
whether the style is becoming or not; it 
merely says that polka dots are the latest 
thing, so I am afraid you will look shabby 
this year.” Mr. Dragon-fly hid his large eyes 
as well as he could with his front legs. 

“Oh, but that does not mean me,” said 
Miss Butterfly, who had chosen nearly all 
the colors of the rainbow. “No one can be 
more beautiful than I,” and she turned slowly 
round so that the insects could see her. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Lady-bug, “you 
may think so yourself, but according to the 
latest news you are just a plain, everyday 
person, quite out of style.” 

Poor Miss Butterfly nearly cried out loud. 

Now it happened that under the leaf sat 
a black beetle, who did not like the way 
Mr. Lady-bug was going on. Mr. Beetle had 
neither stripes nor polka dots. He was not 
fuzzy like the caterpillar, gauzy like the 
dragon-fly or colorful like the red ant, the 
bright green three-cornered bug or the rain- 
bow butterfly. He thought it was time 
to put a stop to the doings; so he crawled 
out from under the leaf and said to Mr. 
Lady-bug, “Let me see that copy of Insect 
Fashions !” 

Mr. Lady-bug was so startled he had no 
time to think; so he handed the magazine to 
Mr. Beetle and backed off to the. edge of the 
leaf. After a glance at the magazine Mr. 
Beetle read aloud: 

“The latest styles for insects this year are 
as follows: Summer furs for caterpillars; 
lengthwise stripes for squash-bugs and potato- 
bugs; crosswise stripes for ringed worms; 
gauze for dragon-flies; jade green for three- 
cornered bugs; red or black for ants; all 
colors for butterflies; and polka dots for 
lady-bugs.’ 

“There,” he said, “I thought so! Mr. Lady- 
bug did not give you the whole list of styles. 
You see, you are all in fashion, as I was sure 
you were. We shall now hear what Mr. Lady- 
bug has to say for himself.” 

But when they looked round they did not 
see Mr. Lady-bug, for he had flown away. So 
instead they said it for him, and what do you 
think it was? Why, that the lady-bug is no 
gentleman. 
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TO A MARCH CHILD 


By Helen Cowles LeCron 


They say that the children of March (O my!) 
Have tempers! They say that they scold and 


cry 
Like little March winds! They say it’s true, 
But I don’t believe it at all; do you? 


And how do I know that it can’t be so? 
Well, you are a little March child, I know; 
Besides I was born on a wild March day! 
That’s plenty of proof for us both, I say! 











1. A QUARTETTE OF DIAMONDS 

If the following definitions. are correctly guessed 
and the words then placed in the order indicated 
below, there will be a figure of four connected 
diamonds, The figure will contain twenty-eight 
whole words. Twenty of the words will be set 
both horizontally and vertically. Upper diamond: 
a useful consonant, a small boat, rows, childish, 
dirty, cunning, the end of time. Lower diamond: 
a crooked letter, a wager, a kind of donkey, a 
domestic, commerce, a number, a part of time. 
Left diamond: one hundred, wicked, uncovered, 
a kind of candy, an evil spirit, a cave, fifty. 
Right diamond: a vowel, conclusion, an adjec- 
tive, foes, tendency, an adverb, the end of Christ- 
mas. 1 to centre, to send forth; 2 to centre, 
plunder; 3 to centre, a blemish; 4 to centre, to 
revise; centre to 1, duration; centre to 2, an 
implement; centre to 3, toys; centre to 4, a mo- 
tion of the sea. 
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2. CHARADES 


My first each human being has 
(And hasn’t one alone); 
Although he gives it to a friend, 
He keeps it for his own. 
My next is in the window, 
On the table, on the wall; 
It has a hundred uses— 
You could not name them all. 
My whole you surely will detect 
If you sufficiently reflect. 


My first is a boy, 
My second’s a letter, 
My third gives a light 
(Though a lamp gives it better), 
My whole you will see 
When October is here. 
It will bring to small first 
No end of good cheer. 


3. ENIGMA 
You see it before you, now, plain as can be, 


But this instant no trace of the word will you see. | 


Now ’tis hidden right here, though beheaded, 
indeed, 

And again it is here if you carefully read. 

Now! Right in this line it is plain as before, 

And here you can’t fail to discern it once more. 

But if not successful don’t give up and quit, 

Tis really quite easy discovering it. 


4. RIDDLES 


Shout, and I come from the hills; 

Speak, and I leap from the wall; 

I never fail if you give me a hail 

In the right kind of way, on the right 
kind of day, 

But I never come till you call. 


Call me, and I run to you— 
A messenger am I 

Who worked for many a king and duke 
In golden days gone by. 


Turn me over. Very still 
Beneath your touch I lie, 

And you can scan me at your will; 
Now tell me, what am I? 


5. STRANGE CREATURES 


A bird of ordinary size. More than half of it 
consists of a part of a fish. Behead the bird, and 
only an inch will be left. 

A tall, slender bird. Cut off its tail, and a noble 
fellow will stand before you. 

An animal of Africa. Cut it up and rearrange 
it, and you will have a deadly weapon. Remove 
the two ends of the weapon, and that will be the 
last of you. 

Well-known domestic birds. Take away five, 
and you will have a herd of timid animals. 

A large number of people. Take away five hun- 
dred, and one bird will remain. Behead that bird, 
and you will have a straight line. 


6. REBUS 


This line of letters represents a sentence of 
twenty words. What is the sentence? ods 
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“Man, it’s licorice!” 
Rich and mellow! 
Try that 
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LITTLE CLOCK 
BUILDER 


A CLOCK FACE and HANDS 
handsomely printed on lam- 
inated wood in colors and cut 
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Rely on Cuticura 
To Clear Away 
Skin Troubles 


Soap to cleanse, Ointment to soothe, Talcum to pow- 
der, 25c. Samples of Cuticura, Dept. 7, Malden, lb 


Colson Wheel Chairs 
and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 
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THE LOST DREAM 
By Marian Hurd McNeely 


I wish I had it back again! 
It was too sweet to stay. 

I’ve waited for it ever since— 
The dream that slipped away. 


There was a road, a curly road, 
That twisted up a hill 

And ended at a little gate 
Above a mossy sill. 


it was a little lattice gate, 
And lilies grew each side; 

1 lifted up the silver latch, 
And then it opened wide. 


I can’t remember what I saw, 
But all at once I knew 

Just what it was that held the stars 
And what let down the dew. 


1 heard the song the sea shells sing. 
At last I understood 

The whispering the pine trees make 
When winds wake up the wood. 


The echo in behind the hill, 
The waves that kiss the shore, 
Were friends that walked old ways 
with me, 
Not strangers any more. 


There were no secrets in the world, 
For when the breeze swept by 

I understood the word it brought 
From earth and sea and sky. 


And then it went. (The gate swung 
shut.) 
It was too sweet to stay. 
If I could only get it back— 
The dream that slipped away! 
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THE THING YOU THINK YOU 
WANT 


“WF it were really for your good, Dick, I 
I should let you go. I am sorry to disap- 
point you, to deny you this thing that you 
think you want, but you can’t go. Some day you 
will thank me for deciding in that way for you.” 
Father’s tone was regretful but firm, and he 
didn’t tell his boy that he knew about the young 
fellows who had invited him to go camping with 
them. 

At the moment Dick, who was younger than 
the other boys and who was flattered by their 
invitation, thought his father harsh, unloving 
and hard-hearted. But a few days later he knew 
how truly kind and wise that adverse decision 
had been. It had kept him out of a succession 
of escapades that landed several of his would-be 
fellow campers in jail; it had kept him away 
from evil influences that might have marred his 
whole life. 

God treats his children like that sometimes. 
It is easy to grow bitter and defiant over 
unanswered prayers, ungranted desires, things 


denied that you think you want and are sure 
you ought to have. But — 

Sometimes God lets folks have their own way. 
The Psalmist says of one such instance: “He 
gave them their request, but sent leanness into 
their soul.” 

Do you want your own way on such terms? 
It is a high price to pay. Why not try the better 
method? Make God’s will your will; want the 
things that He wants for you; do the things that 
He plans for you. Then the thing you think you 
want will be yours in full measure and will 
bring, not leanness, but riches of grace to your 
soul, 

3g 
THE STARTER 

‘““ HOPE 'we haven’t tired you all out,” Joyce 

Allison said as she settled her old college 

chum before her cosy fire. “It was dear of 
you to come and help us organize. It was harder 
than I expected to waken the women to the need 
of such a club here. I suppose it’s because we 
are all young mothers, so absorbed in our babies. 
But it’s a splendid group, and I’m sure we shall 
go on.” 

“You have a power in that Mrs. Reniers,” 
Constance answered. “She is the most conta- 
giously enthusiastic person I’ve met in an age; 
nobody could resist her. I feel as if that speech 
she made had turned the tide just when things 
were hanging in the balance. I mean when you 
might so easily have settled back into a pleasant 
little social club, not doing anything in partic- 
ular except listening to imported speakers and 
having a good time generally. But I was amazed 
to see how few votes she received; she’s not 
even on the board of directors! I suppose she is 
a newcomer and not very well known yet.” 

Joyce shot an amused glance at the fire. “No, 
she isn’t a newcomer,” she replied. “But, you 
see, everybody knows Mary Carr, knows that 
she can be depended upon absolutely. Depend- 
ability is such a valuable trait, and so needed 
when we are all just finding ourselves.” 
“You're right; it surely is,” said Constance. 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


A year later the two friends were together 
again. The club had invited Mrs. Thoburn to 
speak on the first anniversary of its establish- 
ment. It was a fine little club with a creditable 
amount of good work to show for its first year. 

When the two were once more before Joyce’s 
fire Constance remembered something. “It is 
that splendid Mrs. Reniers!” she exclaimed. “I 
knew I missed somebody. Where was she? Not 
sick, I hope?” : 

Joyce laughed. “No indeed, the lady enjoys 
excellent health. But she left us months ago. She 
has been sipping honey from half a dozen dif- 
ferent fields since we organized. You see we 
knew her; that’s why she was left out.” 

“Only a starter!’’ Constance exclaimed. 

“T used to think so. I think you made me 
judge more fairly. I realize that our club might 
not be so fine a body as it is today but for her 
enthusiasm. She made us see even if she herself 
lost interest in a few weeks; we are bigger for 
that brief vision of hers. After all, Connie, 
starters have their place in life and make their 
contribution to it. Maybe our mistake has been 
failure to appreciate her, quite as much as hers 
has been failure to stick to things. Maybe our 
failure of unkind judgment is worse!” 

Constance smiled at her friend. “You judging 
unkindly!” she exclaimed scornfully. “But I 
think you are right about the starters. They do 
not make us lose anything; it is they themselves 
that lose.” 
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IN THE GRIP OF THE HURRICANE 


HE worst hurricane in the history of Guam 

visited the island in 1900 when Admiral 

Schroeder was governor—and Guam is used 

to hurricanes. In a Half Century of Naval Serv- 

ice the admiral gives a graphic account of the 

visitation, which began at about four o’clock in 
the morning. 

“The storm shutters in Government House,” 
he writes, “had to be closed, barred and braced 
from the inside. One shutter after another was 
crushed in, and everything inside was wrecked. 
Not long afterwards a fierce ripping announced 
that the galvanized iron roof had begun to go, 
and soon the whole of it had been deposited in 
sections on the slopes and summit of the high 
ridge at the back. 

“At noon the wind shifted, showing that the 
storm had passed to the southward. I made my 
way out to see if anything could be done to 
help the townspeople. The fury of the wind 
made it impossible to stand or even to crawl 
in exposed places; the only recourse was to lie 
flat and roll or wriggle to the shelter of some 
wall or low ruin. I reached a piece of wall and 
stood behind it to catch my breath, but was 
soon driven away by fragments of it that were 
blown down on me; although brought to my 
knees, I escaped injury beyond a few bruises 
and a wrenched shoulder. By that time vir- 
tually everything—tiles, timbers, roofing and 
cocoanuts—that could blow about had already 
been blown away, and there was less danger 
from that source. But the sea was slowly rising, 
sucked up because of the diminished atmos- 
pheric pressure; its majestic swelling was awe- 
inspiring as without a wave it engulfed all the 
low parts of the town and finally reached the 
plaza in front of the palace. There it stopped.” 

To that phenomenon, terrifying as it was to 
behold, one of the two station ships in the 
harbor—the Yosemite—owed her escape from 
instant destruction. “She had first been driven 
by the north wind against the coral-lined shore 
on the south side of the bay; and when the 
wind shifted to the east she was torn from there 
and driven out to sea, the rising of which en- 
abled her to pass over the Calalan Bank, on 
which ordinarily there is not enough water for 
a vessel. If she had struck that bank she would 
unevitably have gone to pieces, and every man 
on board would have drowned.” 

Her companion ship, the Justin, which was 
sent in search of her, found her the next day, 
a hopeless wreck. Heroic work had kept her 
afloat. But she was slowly settling. Her officers 
and crew were transferred to the Justin and 
took with them all the money, papers and other 
public property that they could carry. Then the 
Yosemite went down with her colors flying; and 
the people on the Justin stood with bared heads 
while three volleys of musketry gave to her the 
burial rites of a human being. 
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THE MOOSE COMES OUT INTO 
SOCIETY 
Mo must be becoming more plentiful 


and less wary in northern New England 

if we can draw the natural conclusion 
from the newspaper stories that came out of 
Maine and New Hampshire last fall. For ex- 
ample, here are some extracts from a Portland 
paper that are unusual enough—particularly 
the first one: 

About eight miles out of Houlton one day 
recently a bull moose jumped upon the radiator 
of an automobile and had quite a ride, with 
hoofs as well as horns off the ground. He scarred 
the car a good deal and drove a hole through 
it less than a foot from the left leg of the driver. 
When the automobile stopped the bull moose 
rolled off and, balancing himself for a moment, 
bellowed and shot down the road. 

Several persons in South Durham saw a moose 
the other day. The animal did not show any 
fear but stood for several minutes near some 
farm buildings; then, crossing into a pasture, he 


disappeared. The next night some one saw him 
again, near the Pejepscot mills. 

John Fitzgerald and his wife and daughter 
had an exciting encounter with a big moose 
while motoring to their camp at Letter B the 
other day. They struck the big fellow and drew 
him upon the hood of the car, and, judging from 
the wrecked wind shield and mud guards, he did 
some vigorous kicking before he fell off. He 
seemed glad of the chance to hobble into the 
woods. 

And the Manchester Union heard the follow- 
ing story from a correspondent: 

At Newport, New Hampshire, men working on 
the Fisher farm, near East Mountain, brought in 
stories of a gigantic moose that was pasturing 
with a herd of cattle. The animal weighed at 
least one thousand pounds, they said, and had 
an antler spread of four feet. It was seen later 
in a pasture belonging to the George Paul farm, 
in company with another herd, in which there 
was one horse. Passengers both on northbound 
and on southbound trains saw the unusual spec- 
tacle. The moose seemed perfectly at home with 
the cattle, and the stock apparently did not fear 
him. The horse, however, was more cautious 
and always kept a safe distance between himself 
and the huge spreading antlers. Adventurous per- 
sons with cameras were able to get to within 
thirty or forty feet of the moose before it fled. 

Have any of our New England readers known 
of recent experiences so unusual with moose? 
If they have, we shall be glad to hear of them. 
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ONE EGG, FOUR HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


ARCO POLO in his travels in the East 
tells of the roc, a bird so huge—so the 
legend runs—that it frequently carried 

off elephants with which to feed its young. The 
giant egg—which we show between an ostrich 
egg on the left and the egg of a wandering 
albatross on the right and with the egg of an 
ordinary fowl on the extreme right—is from 
the AZpyornis, an extinct bird that may have 
inspired the legend of the roc. 

The egg was found on the island of Madagas- 
car, where it probably has lain for many centuries. 





An egg of the AEpyornis with an ostrich egg 
on the left and the egg of the wandering 
albatross and of the common fowl on the right 


Such eggs of course are rare. “At the time of 
my departure from the island in 1916,” writes 
the contributor who sends us the picture, “I was 
told that so far all searching had resulted in 
bringing to light only twelve eggs, all of which 
are resting in glass cases in museums through- 
out the world.” A perfect specimen has been 
known to bring one thousand dollars. Owing 
to an imperfection the egg in the picture brought 
the finder only four hundred dollars. 

Some of the first eggs that the natives dis- 
covered measure from two and a half feet to three 
feet in circumference and hold as much as two 
gallons, or as much as from twelve to sixteen 
dozen ordinary hens’ eggs would hold! The 
natives used the shells for containing drinks. 

The Apyornis resembled an ostrich, though it 
must have been considerably taller; it had no 
wings suitable for flying. A leg of the bird in 
the British Museum measures about six feet. 
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SOAPING A GEYSER 


HE Minute Man, a geyser in Yellowstone 
-{ Park, doesn’t like soapsuds. Ikey Einstein 
may have suspected as much, but, if he 
did, he wasn’t sure, and he wanted to find out. 
Time, says Mr. Lewis R. Freeman in Down the 
Yellowstone, was hanging heavily on Ikey’s 
hands—a fact that probably explains why he 
cooked up a piece of laundry soap in a five- 
gallon oil can and poured the mess into the 
crater. 
Ikey, Mr. Freeman hastens to add, had had 


nothing to do with my tour at any time; that is 


one thing to be thankful for. Discharged from 
the army a few days before, he was on his way 
to work at a hotel for the summer. It seems 
that Ikey had lost faith in the Minute Man, 
which had won its name for playing every 
sixty seconds. At any rate he maintained that 
he timed it for half an hour, and that it did 
not do better than once in eighty seconds, and 
moreover that it was taking a longer and longer 
interval of rest as the sun declined. He believed 
that a geyser that refused to live up to its 
name should be disciplined, for he had a soldier’s 
belief in discipline. Perhaps the geyser was dis- 
couraged at being so far behind its schedule; 
if that were so, plainly the proper thing to do 
was to help it to make up lost time, so that it 
might start anew with a clean slate. He was 
only acting for the geyser’s own good. 

I saw him with an oil can fussing round in 
the vicinity of the crater. Suddenly a succession 
of heavy reverberations shook the ground, and 
at the same instant Ikey started to run. He was 
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just in time to avoid the deluge from a great 
gush of water and steam that shot a hundred feet 
into the air, but he was not quick enough to 
escape the mountainous discharge of soapsuds 
that followed. 

Within a few seconds the five gallons of soit 
soap had been beaten to perhaps a million times 
its original volume, and for a hundred yards to 
leeward it covered the ground in great white, 
fluffy, iridescent heaps. Nothing was ever seen 
like the sputtering little Hebrew who finally 
pawed his way to air and sunshine from the 
outermost of the sparkling saponaceous hillocks, 

For a good half hour the Minute Man retched 
and coughed in desperate efforts to rid itself of 
the nauseous mess that Ikey had poured down 
its throat. Then its efforts became scattering 
and spasmodic and finally ceased. But for an 
hour longer gasps and gurgles rattled in its 
throat. At last even that sound ceased, and 
deathlike silence fell upon the formation. It 
really seemed that the Minute Man would never 
spout again. 
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ELIZABETH ANN’S IDEA 
By A. H. Hutchinson 


’Twas election day, and Elizabeth Ann, 
Lively, dimpled and four, 

Sat with her dolls and a few other toys 
Down on the sitting-room floor. 


Mother was going to market that day; 
As a treat to Elizabeth Ann 

She took her along and stopped off to vote— 
A very sensible plan. 


Arrived at the booth where voting was done, 
Why, mother applied herself 

To marking her ballot—Elizabeth Ann, 
She sat on the end of the shelf. 


“Good as gold,” as she always was 
(Or “mostly” I’d better say), 
Elizabeth Ann neither moved nor talked, 
Seated thus out of the way. 


The ballot claimed by the man in charge 
And placed in the big iron can, 

The two went on, and presently came 
A comment from ’Lizabeth Ann. 


“You must just love that man a lot,” 
She said with wondering eyes. 

Her mother looked at the baby girl - 
Puzzled and in surprise. 


Elizabeth Ann explained when asked, 
As always a baby can: 
“You marked a whole lot of kisses down 
' On the paper you gave the man.” 
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A JOURNEY OF GRATITUDE 


HAT a grateful old couple those two peas- 

ants of Tibet were! Down on their knees 

they went before the doctor and began 
bumping their heads on the ground. The rather 
extraordinary proceeding—so we learn from Dr. 
Albert L. Shelton in his autobiography, Pioneer- 
ing in Tibet—occurred some three weeks after a 
tient whom he had doctored for a wound of the 

ead had departed. 

I went to them, says Dr. Shelton, and told 
them that we did not allow anyone to get down 
on his knees to us. I asked them what they 
wanted, and the old man began fumbling inside 
his sheepskin gown and brought forth first an old 
rooster, then a dirty piece of Tibetan butter and 
six eggs. He presented the things to me, and then 
down the two went on the ground again. 

“See here,” I said; “what do you folks want?” 
For you have to be careful in Tibet when accept- 
ing presents; often they have “strings tied to 
them.” ‘ 

Rising, the old man said, “You know that man 
with the broken head? Well, we’re his father and 
mother, and we have come to thank you for 
saving our son’s life.” And down they went again. 
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HELPING OUT THE ENGINEER 


URING the recent railway strike, says 

the Boston Herald, a freight engineer on 

one of the stiff grades of the Rocky 
Mountain foothills had an inexperienced brake- 
man in charge of the rear brakes of his train, 
which pulled and tugged up the long incline, 
puffing, screeching and making an unusual rum- 
pus. On reaching the top the engine stopped for 
a moment to cool off. 

The rear brakeman walked up to the en- 
gineer, who said sociably: “She took it hard, 
didn’t she?” 

“You bet,” replied the brakeman; “and if I 
hadn’t had the rear brakes on, she’d have skid 
backwards.” 
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YES, AN ORPHAN 


NEW member of a Southern legislature asked 
one of the older men for an interview s0 
that he might introduce his niece’s boy, for 

whom he wanted a job as page. The boy prove 
to be a dull-witted fellow thirty-five years old 
who probably was unable to get a job in the little 
7 town where he lived. The new member 
said: 

“There’s just three reasons why this boy ought 
to have this job as page. He ain’t got no father; 
and he ain’t got no mother; and he’s a orphan. 
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To more than four million homes 


this book brings a saving 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 











This book is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people 


Are you using this Book? Is it sav- 
ing money for you and your family? 

Are you taking full advantage of the 
opportunity for saving it brings into 
your home? 

Do you consult this Book—this 
price guide—every week to find the 
lowest price for everything you buy? 

It will save you many dollars on 
your needs, on your family’s needs, if 
_ you use it. It will give you the lowest 
price on goods of standard quality— 
always. 


Millions Buy from this Book 
on Faith in the Name 
Montgomery Ward 


For Fifty Years, Montgomery Ward 
has been. selling only goods of Stand- 
ard, Serviceable quality. The Amer- 
ican people have learned by fifty years’ 
experience that they can trust Ward’s 
and that Ward’s prices are as low as 
absolutely reliable goods can be 
bought. 

For Fifty Years, we have kept faith 
with the public. We never sacrifice 


quality to make a seemingly low 
price. We make no price baits by of- 
fering goods of inferior quality. We 
quote the lowest possible prices—but 
always on the kind of merchandise 
that stands examination and use. 


Buy from this Book— 
Use it Every Week 


This Book is of value to you only if 
you get the habit of using. it every 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 hours 


Our new system of filling orders is now 
six months old. Six months’ successful 
operation enables us to say—Your Order 
will be shipped promptly; certainly in 
less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most orders are 
now being shipped the same day they are 
received. 

With the lowest market prices, goods 
always of Ward Quality, and the most 
prompt and accurate service, it is true 
indeed that: “‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., 
the Oldest Mail Order House, is Today 
the Most Progressive.” 











week, It will save you money only if 
you use it. And, then it will bring 
into your home a great satisfaction 
and a large saving. 

It will bring you the advantage of 
always getting dependable goods. It 
will insure your getting prompt, cour- 
teous service. It will insure your al- 
ways buying at the lowest price. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is the 
oldest mail order house—the origina- 
tor of selling goods by mail. ¥et, 
never in our Fifty Years’ history has 
this organization been so capable of 
serving you well, so filled with the 
spirit of youth, of progress and so alert 
to give you satisfactory service and 
lower and lower prices. 

Buy from this Book. Fill all your 
needs from this Book—everything for 
the Family, the Home and the Farm. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, 
the lowest price for dependable goods 
of standard quality. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City 


St.Paul Portland,Ore. Forth Worth 


Montgomery Ward & Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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IEN I came out of the railway station 
at Waterville I found my nephew 
George Ferris waiting in the automobile. 

“Jump in, uncle,” he called cheerily ; “father 
and mother and Louise are downtown trad- 
ing. Mother always insists on uniting business 
with pleasure.” 

I had protested against their coming fifty 
miles across country to meet me, for I could 
have gone round by way of the junction and 
alighted within three miles of the old place; 
but they had declared that the ride would do 
them good and furthermore that they liked to 
visit the city once in a while. 

We had luncheon at a restaurant, blew out 
a tire on the way home and did not arrive 
till dusk. We found:the house unlighted, the 
cattle still in the pasture and the whole farm 
wearing an air of desertion. 

“T’d like to know what has become of Joe,” 
said George to his father. “It doesn’t look to 
me as if he had done any of the chores.” 

“What was he doing when we left ?” 

“Cultivating beans. There’s the cultivator 
now not two rows from where I saw it last!” 

We ran into the barn. The buggy was miss- 
ing from the carriage room, and Jennie, a 
lively black mare, was not in her stall. Appar- 
ently none of the other animals had been 
fed since morning, for the horses were paw- 
ing and neighing, and the pigs were squealing 
lustily. 

“That looks queer,” said my brother-in- 
law, Nathan Ferris. He was limping round 
the premises with the aid of a cane, for he 
was then crippled with rheumatism. “Where 
do you suppose he has gone with that horse ?” 

At that moment we heard excited cries at 
the house, to which Agnes and Louise had 
hastened. “We’ve been robbed!” my sister 
Agnes called. “Everything has been turned 
topsy-turvy here!” 

As nearly as we could guess from a hurried 
investigation all of the silver knives, forks 
and spoons, several silver dishes, a leather 
suitcase, one suit of clothes and six dollars 
were missing, as well as the horse and buggy. 
The total value of the stolen property some- 
what exceeded six hundred dollars. 

“He hasn’t left anything in silver except 
plated ware and those old spoons of Grandma 
Bates’s,” said Agnes, almost in tears. “And I 
was telling Mrs. Proctor only yesterday that 
he had such honest eyes!” 

George was busy telephoning to the sheriff, 
so I turned to Nathan. “Who is the man?” I 
asked. “Anyone I ever knew?” 

“No; he’s a newcomer here.” 

“Why, he’s worked in this neighborhood 
for three years,” Agnes declared. 

“Yes; summers and falls,” said Nathan. 

“What is he? A tramp?” I inquired. 

“No, oh, no; but he’s a kind of hobo. He’s 
only a boy, but before he came here he had 
been going from place to place and working a 
little while in each one. He worked for Alf 
Johnson last year and over on the Burchard 
place the year before. He’s been coming here 
every June and going away just before 
Thanksgiving—down south, I suppose. We 
ought not to have put temptation in his 
way, for he hasn’t a strong character and no 
bringing up at all. I should have stayed at 
home.” 

George came in from the hall. “Mr. Powers 
says he’ll do all he can,” he reported. “He’s 
sending out descriptions of Joe and of the rig 
now. I wish I knew which way Joe drove, but 
I can’t find any tracks.” 

We went to bed gloomily, and the family 
were by no means cheerful at breakfast. Be- 
fore we had done eating the telephone bell 
rang. Mr. Powers, the sheriff, was speaking. 

“David Brickner, who lives just this side of 
Westboro, has your horse and buggy,” he said, 
“but the man jumped a freight train and 
went north. We’re trying to catch him.” 

‘““Where’s the suitcase ?” George asked. 

“Tt’s funny about that. The buggy is empty, 
and the man didn’t have a thing in his hands 
when he ran away. He must have passed it to 
some one else or hidden it before he went to 
Brickner’s.” 

“All right, sheriff; much obliged,” said 
George. “We'll get the horse today.” 

After breakfast I went with George in the 
automobile to David Brickner’s farm. The 
distance was more than thirty miles, but we 
covered it in an hour and a quarter. Mr. 
Brickner proved to be a hard-headed, pros- 
perous-looking farmer, who said that he had 
suspected the man from the start. 

“He drove into the yard at two o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon,” he explained, “with the 
horse dripping sweat from head to heels. He 
said he came from Coventry and turned into 
this road at the corners back there. He didn’t 
look like a fellow who ‘would own such a 
good horse as that, and when he offered to 
sell the rig for two hundred dollars, which is 
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GIVING JOE A CHANCE 


By Roe L. Hendrick 


less than the horse alone is worth, I guess I 
asked more questions than he liked to answer. 
At any rate, I was hanging on to the bit all 
the time, and he kept squirming and getting 
hazier in his remarks. All at once he jumped 
over the wheel and cut across my garden to 
the railway yonder. A long freight train was 
going north, and up that grade a heavy train 
has to run slow. Still, it was moving right 
along; but your man grabbed a ladder and 
was up on one of the cars quicker than I 
could get into a wagon standing still. I guess 
he’s done the same thing before a few times. 
The last I saw of him he was swinging over 
the top of the car. 

“Then I felt dead sure that the rig was 
stolen; so I telephoned to Coventry, not 
much expecting to learn anything there, and 
of course I didn’t. Next I called up Deputy 
Sheriff Glenn, and he hadn’t heard of any 





four corners where the Coventry sign is nailed 
to a tree,” I remarked. “And there was a 
maple twig caught under one of the braces of 
the buggy top.” 

“North road,” said Nathan, nodding his 
head two or three times. “It’s lined with 
maples, and it’s narrow in places.” 

“But why did he go that way?” George 
demanded. “Two miles farther and a much 
poorer road.” 

“That’s for us to find out,” said his father 
thoughtfully. “It may be that he knows some 
one along there.” He was silent a moment 
and then spoke more briskly. “Jennie has a 
great memory for places,” he said. “Don’t 
you know, George, how she always insists on 
turning down to the old creamery, though we 
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As we were driving away George, who was craning his neck to look 
about him, suddenly uttered an exclamation 


herse’s being lost; but along in the middle of 
the night he rang me up and told me to 
report to Sheriff Powers this morning. You 
haven’t lost any time getting here, young 


“No,” said George. “There wasn’t anything 
in the buggy ?” 

“Not a thing except the whip and the little 
lap robe. Powers told me you’d lost a lot of 
silverware.” 

“Yes, and a suit of clothes. How did you 
say he was dressed ?” 

“T didn’t say,” said the farmer with a slow 
smile, “but he had on an old brown suit.” 

“That’s his. Probably mine’s still in the 
suitcase.” 

“Very likely; and that’s back somewhere 
along the road, or has been passed to some 
other hobo. It doesn’t pay to hire ’em, Mr. 
Ferris.” ; 

George made no comment, but thanked the 
man warmly. We soon started for home. 
George went ahead with the automobile, and 
I drove the mare. I arrived almost as soon as 
he did, for he had stopped at nearly every 
house to make inquiries. That evening we 


held a council of war, for the sheriff had 


nothing new to. report. 

“What puzzles me,” said George, “is just 
where Joe drove between Gay: Fowler’s and 
Mr. Brickner’s. Gay saw him go by a minute 
or two after the dinner bell rang at noon, and 
plenty of people not only saw him but spoke 
to him this side of Gay’s; but from there west 
I can’t find a soul who saw a black horse 
and top buggy yesterday. He can’t have gone 
round by Coventry, for that’s ten miles out 
of his way, and he couldn’t have reached 
Brickner’s by two o’clock, no matter how 
hard he drove.” 

“The mare started to turn to the left at the 





haven’t been there with milk since the year 
we broke her to drive double? You drive her 
over the north road tomorrow and give her 
a loose rein. She’ll stop somewhere.” 

Again I went with George, for Nathan’s 
rheumatism was worse, and he knew that we 
might have more or less walking to do. After 
we turned off the Westboro road I was in a 
region not new to me, but almost forgotten. 
Without the slightest hesitation the mare 
swung round the corner, and George and I 
nodded to each other. At the next corner she 
again turned, that time to the left. 

The road was abominable and grew worse. 
The houses were far apart and inferior to 
those on the main thoroughfare. 

“T can’t see why he took this road,” George 
repeated. 

We made inquiries of three persons, but 
none of them had seen Jennie before. We 
were bumping along at a good, round trot, 
when suddenly Jennie wheeled into what 
looked like a wood road, and the top of the 
buggy raked against the limbs of saplings that 
arched overhead. In front of us I could see 
fresh wheel marks in the soft mould. Passing 
through the thicket, the mare turned into an 
open pasture, crossed it and stopped with her 
nose touching the trunk of a solitary pine 
tree. 

George and I got down and looked round 
us. Directly ahead was the railway, from 
which a siding ran to an open shed. Two 
weather-beaten box cars were on the switch, 
and a grass-grown road rambled up to the 
shed from a highway a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, but no house was in sight. In the bank 
under our feet was a gravel pit. 

“What place is this?” I asked. 

_ “Why, I guess this is what they call Jones’s 
siding,” said George. “The railway company 
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used to get gravel here, and they still drop 
and pick up some rough freight occasionally, 
though there’s no agent. Do you suppose Joe 
hid that suitcase down there ?” 

“It’s quite likely. He certainly stopped here, 
for there are hoofprints right beside where 
the mare now stands.” 

We searched high and low and even crawied 
under the floor of the shed, but found noth. 
ing. The gravel showed no sign of having 
been disturbed. 

“I’m afraid that, if he left his plunder here, 
he’s come and got it,” George said at last, and 
we reluctantly climbed into the buggy. 

As we were driving away George, who was 
craning his neck to look about him, suddenly 
uttered an exclamation, stopped the horse and 
leaped to the ground. “That may be a crow’s 
nest,” he called back to me, “but I’m going to 
make sure.” 

High up in the pine tree, to which we had 
hitched Jennie, I could see the object that had 
excited his curiosity. It was resting on two 
limbs close to the trunk and looked exactly 
like a big nest. 

George braced a stick against the tree, 
climbed to the lowest limb and slowly wormed 
his way upward. “It’s no nest!” he shouted 
when he was still a rod beneath the thing. A 
minute later he gave a shout of triumph. 
When he came down he carried the missing 
suitcase in one hand, and in the other an 
oilcloth storm blanket that belonged with 
the buggy. The blanket had been carefully 
wrapped round the case to hide its yellow 
color. 

We examined the contents, and so far as we 
could discover everything we had missed was 
there. 

“He means to come back when he thinks 
the coast is clear,” said George, rubbing his 
forehead. “Well, I'll leave him something to 
find.” 

Not far away was a small wooden box 
that some one had probably used for salting 
cattle or sheep. George got it, wrote a few 
words in pencil on the inside, wrapped the 
box in the oilcloth blanket and carried it 
up the tree to where he had found the suit- 
case. The culprit could never guess from the 
looks that everything was not just as he 
left it. 

“He'll be surprised when he finds that box,” 
said I as we left the pasture. 

“Ves,” George admitted gravely. “He will 
be surprised.” 

“What did you write on it?” 

“T told him to come over to the house, be- 
cause there still is fourteen dollars owing to 
him. We owed him twenty dollars, you see, 
and he took six.” 

“Is that a joke?” I asked in amazement. 
“You don’t for an instant expect that he'll 
come ?” 

“TI don’t know. I shouldn’t wonder. Joe 
isn’t the worst fellow in the world; he is 
merely weak and foolish. I’m sure father 
would like to have him come.” 

“What will you do if he does come?” 

“Set him to work or pay him his money 
and let him go.” 

“Would you be willing to trust him a 
second time ?” 

“Why, yes; we’d watch him, of course, but 
he wouldn’t try to rob us again.” 

I shook my head, but’ did not venture 
otherwise to express my doubts. 

There were tears of delight in Agnes’s eyes 
when she recovered her silverware, and she 
petted Jennie for ten minutes for going 
straight to the spot where it had been hidden. 
Nathan did not seem at all astonished at our 
success. 

The third morning afterwards George came 
to the house, followed by a tall, shamefaced 
young fellow who would look at nothing 
except the ground. “Father,” said George, 
“here’s Joe.” 

The three of them went into the living 
room, and I don’t know what was said, but 
later Joe had breakfast and resumed his task 
of cultivating beans. When my visit was over 
he was still on the farm, but Nathan remained 
at home when the family accompanied me to 
the train. 

That happened two years ago. Last Christ- 
mas I went to see my sister and her family 
again. One of my first questions was what 
had become of their “hobo” hired man. 

“He took the train south night before last,” 
said Nathan proudly. “He bought a ticket 
with his own money—for the first time in his 
life, I guess.” F 

“Yes,” George added, “and carried a sult- 
case of his‘own, filled with his own clothes.” 

“Well, well; so you’ve reformed him ?” 

“Oh, he won’t ever steal any more,” George 
declared with conviction. “As for his giving 
up wandering, I’m not so certain. But at any 
rate, he’s improving, and we have hopes.” 
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PREVENTING DISEASE 


HE modern aim of medicine to prevent dis- 

ease rather than wait for it to declare itself 

is encouraging. In former days people used 
to remark with some amusement that among 
other “queer” customs of the Chinese—queer be- 
cause contrary to our ideas or practice—was that 
of paying the doctor only so long as you were 
well; but nowadays we are beginning to think 
that the custom is perhaps not so funny after all. 
We have always been fond of saying, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” but, 
curiously enough, we applied the maxim to al- 
most everything except health. Now, however, 
we are coming to see that it applies to bodily 
ills with special force. 

The modern effort to prevent disease began 
with the doctors, who in spite of the good- 
natured, and the sometimes ill-natured, fun that 
is poked at them are true lovers of their kind. 
Since, with some few exceptions, we have not 
adopted the Chinese plan, the doctor earns his 
living solely by caring for the sick, and the fewer 
the sick the harder it is for him to earn his liv- 
ing. Nevertheless, he is working constantly to 
teach people how to keep well. 

Societies have been formed for instructing the 
public how to avoid tuberculosis, cancer, heart 
disease and other great scourges of mankind. 
Moreover, associations of medical men have been 
established for considering the best means to 
promote public health and to prevent epidemics. 
One of the national medical societies is planning 
to establish a journal devoted to disseminating 
instruction in the laws of hygiene. Other asso- 
ciations have been established for periodically 
examining all persons who present themselves for 
the purpose; in that way the first signs of disease 
of the heart, of the kidneys and of other organs 
can be detected. 

All those undertakings owe their start to pri- 
vate initiative. In addition to them there are 
municipal, state and national boards of health. 
But at bottom responsibility for health rests 
with the individual, who should form the habit 
of going to his physician for a clean bill of 
health, just as he goes to his dentist to ascertain 
the condition of his mouth. 
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THE WAY 


HE lecturer ended her stirring appeal for 

patriotism, and the audience applauded en- 

thusiastically. A girl who had been listening 
breathlessly sighed and turned to her neighbor. 
“Oh, wasn’t she wonderful!” she cried. “I never 
heard anyone who made me‘realize so clearly 
what America might mean if only we really cared 
about the strangers. I’ve just ‘got to help.” 

Pauline laughed. “How any girl in this age 
can be so hopelessly sentimental as you, Peggy 
Barnes, I don’t understand.” 

_ ‘Tm not,” Peggy retorted. “The thing is prac- 
tical. I just know it would work.” 

“Maybe you do. I’m only thinking of reports 
I've heard from workers among the immigrants 
and from the classes we tried to ‘start at the in- 
Stitute and a few little things like that. It sounds 
well; the problem is to do it.” 

_ For the next ten days Peggy spent her leisure 
in making inquiries. She was puzzled but not dis- 
couraged to find that the weight of evidence was 
on Pauline’s side. But Peggy did not give up. 

_ One day she was looking from a side window 
in Pauline’s apartment across an alley into L. 
Motta’s little shoe shop, or rather into the room 
behind it, which was his home and that of the 
shy dark-eyed young wife whom he had sent for 
three months before. 

“Does she ever go out, Pauline?” Peggy asked 
sudienly, 

“Who ever goes out?” Pauline inquired. 

“l.. Motta’s wife.” 

“ffow in the world should I know?” Pauline 
reto:ted in genuine amazement. 

“tm going to find out,” Peggy declared. 

She ran down to the shop and asked L. Motta. 
He shook his head. “She no speaka Inglise,” he 
expicined. “She ’fraida.” 

“Ull take her,” Peggy cried. “Oh, do let me! 
You explain to her. P'll take her to the market; 
It’s only three squares.” 

L. Motta disappeared into the back room. 
Presently he reappeared with the little shy-eyed 
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girl. “She go. I maka her,” he declared with a 
proud smile and a lordly gesture. 

An hour later Peggy was back at Pauline’s. “It 
was awful, getting her there, but after we got 
there—Pauline, if you could have seen her when 
I helped her buy! It was such fun. I taught her 
to say five and ten and twenty-five cents, and she 
taught me five Italian words. I shall take her 
till she can go alone. I’m so happy.” 

“Td like to know,” Pauline said curiously, 
“why you are so happy.” 

“Because,” Peggy replied, “I just knew there 
must be a way somehow!” 
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THE BETTER LEG 


ORD ANGLESEY, who lost a leg at Waterloo, 

ame—so a literary friend recorded seven 

years later—‘a model for the nice conduct 

of a wooden leg.” It was within an inch of run- 

ning through Walter Scott’s portrait, which hap- 

pened—this was at the exhibition—to be leaning 

against the wall while a heavier nail was being 

found for it; but the agile hero by a skillful 

sidelong manceuvre at the last instant bowed 
himself out of the way. 

Not long after the battle, as a recent writer 
relates, Lord Anglesey, who then was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, visited Ballynahinch Castle in 
Connemara. During the last part of the long, 
rough ride that brought him to the castle he was 
accompanied by Ulick Burke, a retainer of the 
Martins of Ballynahinch. Ulick walked beside 
Lord Anglesey’s horse, and the rider fell into joc- 
ular conversation with him and presently asked 
him gayly which of his legs he liked better. Ulick 
had noticed that one leg was artificial, but he 
pretended that he had not noticed and answered 
casually that “one leg was as good as another; 
there was no differ in life.’ Lord Anglesey, de- 
lighted at the testimony to his success in wearing 
his new limb, explained that it was artificial and 
told how he had lost the real one in battle. 
At the end of the story Ulick said, gently touch- 
ing the cork leg, that there was a “differ” after 
all. “Sure, Your Lordship, this is the more hon- 
orable!” 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF AN 
EDUCATION 


AMES MULLIGAN was the only man in the 
village who could be hired to saw and split 
wood or to use a lawn mower, says Harper’s 

Magazine, and he never lost a chance to impress 
the fact upon a casual listener. 

“T’ve got to get this job through for your ma 
quick as ever I can,” he announced to the small 
son of one of his employers. “I’m losing sixty 
cents an hour right along every minute I’m here. 
There’s three people waiting for me now, and I 
don’t know how they are going to get along till 
tomorrow without me, any one of them.” 

“Why, Mr. Mulligan,” said the boy respect- 
fully, “I don’t see how you are losing sixty cents 
an hour when mother pays you twenty, and you 
couldn’t be in more than one place at the same 
time and —” 

“Have you got as far as geomthry in your 
studies?” inquired Mr. Mulligan coldly, resting 
his arms on the handle of the lawn mower. 

“No,” admitted the boy. 

“Whin you do you'll understand a good many 
things that’s hid from you now,” said Mr. Mul- 
~~. resuming his leisurely progress over the 
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A SPECIFIC FOR VANITY 


UCCESSFUL actors, like other successful 
people, need to be on their guard against the 
“swelled head.” Joseph Jefferson, known and 

loved all over the country for his Rip Van 
Winkle, once told Mr. John Drew how he himself 
was cured of an incipient case of that malady. 
Mr. Drew retells the anecdote in his entertaining 
book of reminiscences: 

Mr. Jefferson told me that when he had made 
his big success with Rip Van Winkle he thought 
himself fairly important. One night as he was 
going to his room in the Fifth Avenue Hotel a 
stockily built man with a grizzled beard got into 
the elevator with him. “Are you playing in town 
now, Mr. Jefferson?” he asked. 

Mr. Jefferson as he replied in the affirmative 
rather pitied the man for his ignorance and his 
total lack of understanding of what was going on 
in the world. What a simpleton he must be who 
did not know that “Rip” was having an extraor- 
dinary run! When the man reached his floor and 
got out Mr. Jefferson asked the elevator boy: 
“Who was that?” 

“Why,” said the boy, in his turn pitying Mr. 
Jefferson for his ignorance, “that’s General 
Grant!” 
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HIS PUNISHMENT 


N old farmer who had been to market and 
had got good prices for his cattle bought 
several yards of cloth, intending to have 

his wife make him a suit of clothes. Unfortu- 
nately, he lost his purchase on the way home. His 
wife, much annoyed at his expensive carelessness, 
told the story to the vicar. 

A week or so later the vicar met the good man 
and hailed him: “By the way, Mr. Green, have 
you heard anything about your cloth?” 

“Morning, noon and night I hear about it,” 
the farmer replied disconsolately. 
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HOME COMFORT 
BREAD AND CAKE 
CABINET 


OUR aim is always to select practical and useful 
articles to be given as awards for securing new 
subscriptions: therefore in offering the Home Com- 
fort Bread and Cake Cabinet we know our choice 
will be indorsed by hundreds of subscribers who will 
receive the cabinet in payment for their services in 
introducing The Youth’s Companion into homes 


where it is not now taken. 


HOME BREAD AND CAKE CABINET 


This cabinet has been manufactured for a number of years and has always 
appealed to the housewife, not only for its attractive appearance, but for its 
value in keeping the contents pure and sweet. 

The cabinet offered is 20 inches high, 1314 inches wide, 11 inches deep, and 
made of high-grade galvanized steel with an aluminum finish, which will neither 
rust nor corrode. There are two shelves which can be removed for cleaning— 
or the whole cabinet can be taken apart and put together again in a few minutes. 

The cabinet is strictly sanitary. There is no possibility of rust or corrosion. 
No rats, mice or other vermin can get into it, and it is so ventilated that there 
is always a circulation of air through it. Bread kept in the Home Cabinet will 
keep longer and better than in any other receptacle. 


WHAT ACTUAL USERS SAY 


**Your Home Comfort Cabinets are 
well named. We stand it in the cellar 
in summer time and in the winter it 
is placed in the pantry. Everybody 
admires it, and it certainly keeps 
our eatables in fine condition. No 
spiders, flies or other vermin can get 
into it and it is so easy to clean. I 
wouldn’t be without it at three times 
the price.”* 

**Your cabinet is by far the best 


looking article in my kitchen and I am 
very proud of it. I am well satisfied 
with it in every way, and I know I 
will get just as much comfort out of it 
as I did my old one, which I had for 
sO many years.”” 

*T have one of your cabinets and 
like it very much. It was given to me 
as a wedding present. Kindly write me 
what they cost as I have two friends 
who would like to have one.”” 


How to Get the Bread and Cake Cabinet 





OFFER No. 1 
Send us $1.25 with one new six 
months’ (26 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion 
with $1.00 extra and we will 
send you the Home Comfort 
Bread and Cake Cabinet. 


OFFER No. 2 
Send us $2.50 with one new 
yearly (52 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion 
with 65 cents extra and we will 
send you the Home Comfort 
Bread and Cake Cabinet. 


The cabinet is collapsible and will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by 
the receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you 
should send for a 13-lb. package. Shipped either from St. Paul, Minn., or Boston, Mass. 
NOTE. This cabinet is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the 
paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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See the Children Safely to School 


for Economical Transportation Why worry about the safety of your little ones on 
__ii —) the highways or crossing city streets on the way 


/ CHEVROLET 
hay 


to school? 


The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet is 
cheap insurance against such risks. 





Then too, driving the children to and from school 

gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from 

household duties, and shopping can be done at the 
= same time. 











oa | , family car, combining the comforts and atmosphere 
¥ 2 | of home with high grade body construction, me- 

=~ ‘| chanical reliability, ease of handling and low pur- 
chase and operating costs. Every home garage should 
house a Chevrolet regardless of whether or not 
another car is owned. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Le ic Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year 

















There are now more than Prices f.0.b. Flint, Mich. 
10,000 Chevrolet dealers 


4 , . 2-Pass. Roadster $510 
ro ianialie saan 5-Pass. Touring . 525 
throughout the wor 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 


ae 4-Pass. Sedanette . 850 
F 5-Pass. Sedan . . 860 
- Light Delivery . . 510 
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